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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


‘Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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FERRY BEACH INFORMATION 

Travelers by train and bus to the 
Ferry Beach institutes will be met by 
the Ferry Beach station wagon on ad- 
vance notice to the house manager, R. F. 
Needham, The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 
Rail tickets should be purchased to Old 
Orchard Beach. Important information, 
particularly for those traveling by bus, is 
set forth in a special bulletin available 
from the house manager. Details of rates, 
accommodations and programs are con- 
tained in the Ferry Beacher. Telephone 
number at the Quillen office is Biddeford 
348 ring 2. 

Worship services are held in the grove 
chapel each Sunday at 11 a. m.; in case 
of inclement weather, at Rowland Hall 
or the Quillen. Reservations for Sunday 
dinner should be made by Saturday 
morning. The Sunday preachers during 
the sixty-first season will be: 

July 5—Rev. Leslie C. Nichols of Mel- 
rose, Mass. 

July 12—Rev. G. Douglas Frazier of 
Boston, Mass. 

July 19—Rey. Emerson 8. Schwenk of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

July 26—Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
D.D., of Syracuse, N. Y. 

August 2—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., 
of Medford, Mass. 

August 9—Dr. Robert Cummins of 
Boston, Mass. 

August 16—Rev. George W. Sias of 
Turner Center, Maine. 

August 23—Rey. Carl A. Hempel of 
Swampscott, Mass. 

August 30—Reyv. Walter E. Kellison 
of Biddeford, Maine. 

September 6— 


CHURCH SCHOOL RETREAT 
AT CONCORD 

The fourth annual church school re- 
treat of the New Hampshire Sunday 
School Association was held at the 
church in, Concord on Sunday afternoon, 
June 21. Rev. Martin L. Goslin, former 
instructor at Boston University School 
of Theology, and now pastor of the 
Franklin Street Congregational Church 
of Manchester, spoke on “The Geog- 
raphy of the Bible” and “What Hap- 
pened Between the Old and New Testa- 
ments.” Between the lectures examples 
of church school projects were shown. 
The afternoon concluded with a brief 
service of consecration led by Rev. J. 


Wayne Haskell. 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Rey. J. Wayne Haskell, superintend- 
ent of churches for New Hampshire, 
has visited the following churches during 
the past three months: Newfields, Not- 
tingham, West Chesterfield, Portsmouth, 
Manchester, Gorham, Atkinson, Woods- 
ville, Dover, Alstead-Langdon. He at- 
tended two sessions of the General 
Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches held on the campus of the 
University of New Hampshire at Dur- 

am. 
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He is scheduled to preach during the 
summer at Kingston, Woodsville, Marl- 
boro, Atkinson and Langdon. 

Summer preaching in New Hampshire 
will find Rev. Albert W. Altenbern of 
Woodsville at Gorham, and Rev. Ellis 
E. Pierce, Ph.D., of Hornell, N. Y., at 
Nottingham. Plans are being made to 
have an all-day service at Atkinson. 

During July, Kingston will hear Rev. 
Arthur W. Webster of Salem, Rev. Wal- 
lace G. Fiske of Haverhill, and Mr. 
Haskell. 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD 
AFFAIRS ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the Advisory Council 
of the Institute on May 30 at Warner, 
N. H., the registrar, auditor and libra- 
rian for 1941 were re-elected—Esther E. 
Durkee, Edgar L. Burtis and Brooks W. 
Hamilton—and the Nominating Com- 
mittee elected was Florence R. Kelly, 
Eleanor P. Lester and Charles Brooke 
Elliott. Officers will be voted on at the 
annual meeting at Warner, in the parlors 
of the Community Church, at 9 a. m. on 
Saturday, August 22. 

The dates for the eighth annual ses- 
sion are August 15 to 22 and the place, 
Warner and vicinity. A tentative pro- 
gram will soon be released. Warren J. 
Guild will continue as recreation direc- 
tor and Benjamin G. B. Durkee as 
assistant dean. 


WHO’S WHO 


Norman D. Fietcuer is pastor of 
Unity Church (Unitarian) of Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is a well-known 
Unitarian minister and author now set- 
tled at Milton, Mass. 


Bensamin T. MarsHaut is minister 
of the First Congregational Church in 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Gorvon B. McKereman and Davi H. 
Cote are young people connected with 
the First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
Mass. 


Leonarp B. Gray is minister of the 
First Congregational Church in Lynn, 
Mass. 


Rosert §. KetierMAN is a retired 
Universalist minister. 


Grace A. Hatcu is an active worker 
in the Universalist chureh of Auburn, 
Maine. 


Carrie A. Rirrer, a lifelong Univer- 
salist, is now in the Federated Church 
at Utica, N. Y. 


Donatp K. Evans is minister of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church, Chicago. 


Hersert E. Benton of the Church of 
the Messiah, Philadelphia, Frank B. 
CHATTERTON of Cambridge and Haroup 
A. Lumspen of Stamford, Conn., are all 
active Universalist pastors. 
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One Hundred Sixty-Six Years Ago 


OT a single human being today is alive who saw 

July 4, 1776. But so real is the story of that day 
that sometimes it seems almost as if we had been 
there. We read the lives of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. We go back to Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, and linger over the story of the 
great debate. We arrange celebrations throughout 
the length and breadth of the nation and in far-distant 
regions where Americans now find themselves. We 
deal with the great subject of individual freedom in 
our religious services. 

This year we come up to July 4 in a mood that is 
much more serious, less flamboyant and boastful, much 
more determined. 

Probably we never have had a July 4 in our history 
when we were better able to put ourselves back into 
the atmosphere of 1776 than today. 

Unbelievable as it may sound, our liberties are 
endangered. And as we write the words we hear some- 
one say, “You don’t really believe that, do you?” 
And we reply, “No, not really; we can’t.” But there 
is enough truth in the statement to make us under- 
stand better “the days that tried men’s souls.” 

If the men of ’76 had not stood firm, if they had 
not made every conceivable sacrifice, the history of the 
world and of our own lives would be different. If we 
of today do not hear the signal guns and the church 
bells pealing their alarm as on the morning of Lex- 
ington, and if we do not rouse ourselves as did “the 
minutemen,” the people of one hundred sixty-six years 
hence may not look back to these days with quite the 
feeling that we have for 1776. 

In most of our communities and in most of our 
churches there is still much that must seem unreal to 
a man in the thick of the present conflict. These 
questions in our churches as to whether it is right or 
not to pray for victory, these finespun distinctions 
that make church members at war but the church 
not at war, these apologies to the pacifists by those 
who support the war, these long debates about after 
the war to the exclusion of the life and death strug- 
gle that we are in—these give color to the charge so 
often made that churches and ministers are queer, out 
of touch with life, and rather negligible. 

There was not much uncertainty in the preaching 
of the ministers of 1760, 1770 and 1776 in the thirteen 
colonies. They saw the relationship between man 
as a child of God and man as a free citizen of a free 
state. 


We commend the new respect for the rights of con- 
scientious objectors. We commend of course the effort 
to prepare the way for a peace that will be free from 
hatred and vindictiveness. We know that there can- 
not be too much preaching of the ideals of Christianity 
as opposed to the lunacy and wickedness of war—but 
we realize that we are in the midst of a life and death 
struggle for freedom and we want the church to be as 
resolute, as courageous, and as clearheaded as our 
forefathers were in their day of trial. 

The General Council of Congregational Christian 
Churches at Durham adopted a statement that will 
make men everywhere respect that great church. 

The statement recognized that the tragic situation 
of the world is due to the apathy, blindness and selfish- 
ness of men everywhere—in our country as in others. 
“Racial and national arrogance, economic exploitation, 
and failure to provide and use adequate machinery for 
international co-operation and adjustment” brought on 
the war. 

But whatever the cause “the church must boldly 
take her stand for justice, human rights, and spiritual 
freedom.” It must stand like a rock against racial 
hatred and the invasion of small nations by great. It 
must recognize that the democratic ideal is in grave 
danger and that democracy is the medium in which 
Christianity can do its best work. 

Then the statement asserts that there are two con- 
ceptions of Christian duty held by equally conscien- 
tious people. 

Four hundred nine delegates declared their sup- 
port of the war. One hundred thirty-five took the 
pacifist position. 

“Many of us,” said one declaration, “in obedience 
to Christian conscience, support the war effort of our 
country at whatever sacrifice of life and treasure. We 
do this because the aggressions of the Axis powers are 
so unspeakably cruel and ruthless, and their ideologies 
so destructive of those freedoms we hold dear. We 
take our stand on the conviction that the defeat of 
the Axis powers is a preliminary necessity to a just 
and durable peace, and to the unfettered continuance 
of the world mission of the church.” 

The pacifist position set forth the futility of war, 
and declared that intelligent good will, Christian love, 
reconciliation and suffering are the effective ways in 
which to meet cruelty and wrong. 

There were thirty-five who would not take either 
position. 
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There was no bitter debate, and there was no call- 
ing names. Some six hundred Christians lived up to 
the Christian ideal in an hour of tension and struggle. 

The Congregational Christian churches have done 
well. 

The people in those churches are worthy descend- 
ants of the men and women who in support of the 
Declaration of Independence pledged their “lives,” 
their “fortunes,” and their “sacred honor.” 


TAKING BITTERNESS OUT OF 
CONTROVERSIES 


N one mood we see the pettiness of controversies. 

In another mood we see their grandeur. Both 
moods reflect truth. 

Many controversies are over insignificant things. 
They take our time and our strength. They divert us 
from our main purpose. They betray us into low 
attitudes and harsh words. Even truth in such con- 
troversies may be handled carelessly by apostles of the 
truth. The mood of worship and self-sacrifice departs 
when such controversies begin. 

Strange as it may seem, we do not like contro- 
versies, but we like them better than injustice or 
supineness, or amicable indifference, or the permanent 
sway of mediocrity. 

Broadly speaking, any issue is a controversy. The 
Webster-Hayne, Clay, Calhoun debates, tariff debates 
and debates over the New Deal represent controver- 
sial matters. Some of these debates have made those 
taking part in them famous. But the majority of con- 
troversies do not make us famous. 

We have seen many controversies in churches, and 
quite likely we shall see many more. We should like 
to examine the question as to why church debates are 
especially bitter and what we can do about it. 

In a nutshell, the reason church debates are so 
bitter is because in churches people care about things. 

We do not hold with the gentle souls who will do 
almost anything to avoid a controversy in a church. 
They are too apt to park their brains and travel on 
feeling for the duration. It is not an ignoble thing but 
a noble thing to want truth to prevail. It is not an 
ignoble thing to make sacrifice of peace or personal 
inclination so that truth may prevail. But there are 
pitfalls here and too many of us stumble into them. 
One is the notion that our idea of truth is the only 
idea. Another is a deep-seated unwillingness that the 
other man should have and express ideas that we do 
not hold. And a third is a desire to have our own way 
and to beat the other fellow whether or no. These are 
the ideas and attitudes that embitter church contro- 
versies. 

Patient endeavor to look at all the facts pro and 
con and to make them clear, stern examination of 
our own feelings and words in the light of the gospel 
that we profess, a stronger effort to give even the 
devil his due, and prayer to God for help are among 
the things that we can do about it. 

One of the hardest hurdles to get over in our 
attempt to take the bitterness out of church contro- 
versies is the notion that the other fellow is deliber- 
ately lying about one. It is hard to know that he 
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goes to a loyal friend of years’ standing and says to him 
that you yourself are out to get that friend, and man- 
ages to convey word to you that the friend is out to 
get you. Perhaps “hard” is the wrong word, for the 
whole thing is so pifflmg and puerile. But is it not 
possible, say remotely possible, that the other fellow 
may be honest about it? How could one account for 
a decent man’s doing such a thing unless he was 
tragically but honestly mistaken? 

The element of mistake plays a large part in church 
controversies. All of us do not have the ability of a 
few to see things clearly and to state them in a clear 
and orderly way. Some of us, pretty often, do the 
less desirable thing and explain them in confused lan- 
guage. May it not help us here to remember that the 
less desirable way may be desirable enough. This is 
no plea for lower standards. It is simply saying that 
as we go on in life we discover often that with many 
a hotly debated matter either way proposed will do 
reasonably well. Certainly the journey through the 
long and winding bypath with love is better than the 
journey by the straight short highway with hate. 

To stand for great ideals with both firmness and 
tolerance, to oppose wrong measures without misjudg- 
ing their proponents, to be fearless and kind, open- 
minded and humble—all these may help us pluck 
out the root of bitterness. 

In his own strength man may feel inadequate, but 
always there is waiting for him the strength of Almighty 
God. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO UNITY 


OUGLAS HORTON, the minister and secretary 
of the General Council of Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches, a year ago started a new movement 
for church unity. He invited leading Universalist and 
Unitarian officials to meet him, and two or three lead- 
ers of the Congregational-Christian churches, and then 
proposed a system of permanent fraternal delegates 
who should not simply attend conventions but meet in 
the intervals of conventions to make plans for a united 
front. The plan was accepted with enthusiasm and in 
our next issue we will publish articles by our dele- 
gates. During these early stages of the movement a 
larger group has been meeting with Dr. Horton at New 
Haven to consider a joint statement of belief. That 
will appear in a few months. 

The beauty of the plan is its simplicity and its 
honesty. 

There is not the slightest attempt to conceal the 
desire that churches of the congregational order should 
all be in one general organization. But without getting 
off the old clichés, “The time is not ripe,” “I am for 
unity not union,” the leaders of this movement have 
gone ahead without constitutions and bylaws to take 
the steps that they can take together. 

All the other movements for closer relations with 
which Universalists have been connected have died in 
infancy. Perhaps this movement will die too, but we 
doubt it. It has a noble, able, unselfish leader in 
Douglas Horton. Other leaders of the denominations 
seem to be genuinely interested. And it is not exclusive. — 
If other Christian bodies wish to join, they will be 
welcomed. 
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THIS PUSSYFOOTING AND APOLOGIZING 


ITH our own apologies to every self-respecting 

cat, which means all cats, who never apologize 

and who have a right to pussyfoot, we take pen in hand 

to indict the pussyfooting and apologizing of liberal- 
minded people. 

If we believe in God why can’t we say that we 
believe in God without so much elaborate explaining 
that it is the datum of ethics or a majority vote of 
nature. The people who believe that there is no God 
or that God is just a “word” don’t do any apologizing. 
They are insistent. “We have rights,” they say. “We 
are the voice of the future. Don’t you fellows ever say, 
‘He is our refuge and our strength. He is our help in 
time of trouble. He hears and answers prayer. He is 
Our Father in heaven.’ It isn’t cricket. It will make 
a division in the fellowship. We are all one and we are 
the one.” 

There is only one thing more nauseating than the 
supineness of liberal people with something more than 
a ghost God, and that is the hypocrisy of those willing 
to let people think that they believe things that they 
don’t believe. 

Let us come out with it. Let us say what we mean. 
Let us stop walking as if we were on a back fence 
equipped with the iron spikes once called cat teasers. 

Nor is there much apologizing done by the people in 
churches who want us to stop the war and negotiate a 
peace with Herr Hitler, Signor Mussolini and the Son 
of Heaven instanter. Our suffering under the heel of 
the dictator may be the one thing necessary, they say, 
for the propagation of the faith. We prefer the suffer- 
ing of blood, sweat and tears, the liberation of captives, 
the overthrow of tyrants. Four out of five Universalists 
believe as we do. Why not say so? Why not say it 
with determination to safeguard the rights of con- 
scientious objectors, but with equal determination to 
push the war for freedom? 

Out with it! Strong about it! Definite and posi- 
tive! The humility of men who are sure and who are 
very determined! 


TRUST IN GOD AND PUSH ON 


EVERSES have come again and German might 
seems at its most terrifying height. But we must 
stand fast.. Britain will stand fast. Canada will stand 
fast. So will all the Dominions, the Free French, the 
South Americans and all our allies. The Russians and 
Chinese will die to the last man and woman if need be. 
We do not urge courage. It is not necessary. Our 
race has always shown courage when going was rough 
and times were dangerous. 

We remember the spring of 1918 when the Ger- 
man rush was just as dangerous and when it was 
apparently invincible. But March, 1918, was fol- 
lowed by November, and so it will be again. 

We are right and know that we are right, and that 
gives power to us. 

We are fighting not just for ourselves but for many 
races, many peoples and for unborn generations. 

So let us redouble our efforts, stop anything and 
everything that might in any way weaken the war 
effort, and trust in God and push on. 
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ENEMY AGENTS COME ASHORE 


NEMY agents have been landed from submarines 
equipped with tools and explosives to blow up 
many important factories, bridges and other things 
connected with our war effort. The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has arrested eight men who are recog- 
nized as principals and others known as accomplices. 
How many are not arrested we don’t know. Perhaps 
some of us will get some light on the subject when the 
Hell Gate Bridge goes out from under the train that 
we are on. 

It’s a part of war for these men to attempt to harm 
us, and it is a part of war for us to inflict swift, stern 
punishment upon them. The noblest thing about this 
kind of business is the skill and courage of Federal 
civilian agents who risk their lives to protect us. We 
do not know the names of very many of them. We 
do not begrudge war heroes the publicity attached to 
their names, but we get a little higher respect for 
human nature when we reflect upon the heroes who 
go ahead knowing that no acclaim will come to them. 


SPIRITUAL POWER IN MISSIONARIES 


EFERRING to the recent Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in Cleveland the Christian Evangelist 


_says, “The convention reached its highest spiritual 


elevation in sessions with the missionaries. However, 
there are few pacifists among missionaries. They 
want the enemies of Christ defeated and restrained, 
but they register no oaths of vengeance. They pray 
for their fellow Christians in enemy lands and seek to 
maintain the world Christian fellowship as the basis 
for a just and lasting peace.” 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Many employees would feel better about their jobs 
and their wages if their employers had the grace to 
say “thank you” for free work done on holidays, nights 
and Sundays. 


There can be slum conditions and _ slave-driving 
even in church projects. 


Until after Labor Day, Universalist Headquarters, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, will be closed all day Satur- 
days to give hard-worked employees a chance for a 
little outing. 

“In the long run,” writes Thoreau, “we find about 
what we expect. We shall be fortunate then if. we 
expect great things.” 


When this war is over, the shooting of hostages 
will be over forever. Let us redouble our efforts and 
hasten the day. 


There’s no sense in getting exasperated over the 
ways and the words of pacifists. They just see things 
that way, that is all. The surer we are that we are 
right, and some of us are very sure, the less cause 
there is for exasperation. 
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The Blitzkrieg Against Idealism’ 


Norman D. Fletcher 


HE assault against idealism which goes on in 

normal times has gained the proportions of a Blitz- 
krieg in recent years and the “all out” signals have 
by no means sounded as yet. It is not to resort to 
exaggeration to say that no Blitzkrieg of our time, 
indescribably hideous and infallibly barbarous as they 
all are, is to be compared with this psychological Blitz- 
krieg against the spirit of man and the culture which 
he has built up through the centuries. It may be well 
for us, then, as another generation moves out into the 
“wide, wide world,” to take a brief look at this assault, 
this Blitzkrieg, and to come to understand a few things 
about idealism and ideals. 

In the first place it is well to recognize that a part 
of the assault comes from within. There is a well 
recognized process that like the goblin of Orphan Annie 
gets us if we don’t watch out. It is the petering out 
of idealism that has a tendency to go on with the 
advancing years. The withered idealism of the middle- 
aged often stands in stark contrast to the fresh and 
green idealism of youth. Somewhere in one of those 
thirty-nine volumes of closely written journals which 
Thoreau left for posterity in a rude wooden box of his 
own making is the comment that youth assembles 
materials to build a bridge to the moon and in middle 
age decides to build a woodshed. The desire to build 
a bridge to the moon is undoubtedly excessive and 
needs to be toned down, and Dame Experience may be 
left to attend to that. But it is a bit pathetic to have 
it toned down to the point where one can build only a 
miserable woodshed! 

We were permitted to see this process, which goes 
on in the life of too many people roughly speaking 
from their twentieth to their fortieth year and on, in 
a play that was on Broadway several years ago. It 
was entitled “Merrily We Roll Along” written by 
George Kaufman and Moss Hart. It did not have a 


long run, but some of us have remembered it largely. 


because of its uncommon technique and of two exceed- 
ingly effective scenes. The play dramatized a man’s 
life in reverse. Instead of beginning with his early 
days and proceeding toward his later days, it began 
with the later days and worked backward to the 
earlier. The two scenes, not easily forgotten, were the 
first and last. The first scene presented the principal 
character as a popular playwright at the height of his 
popularity. Another play of his had just been pre- 
sented on Broadway and was, in the language of the 
producer, “a smashing hit.” But it was the sort of 
superficial, meretricious comedy a man might write 
for money only, and it was the sort of thing this play- 
wright had been doing for a long time. It was evident 
not long after the curtain went up on Act 1 that how- 
ever merrily the playwright was rolling along in money, 
he was spiritually flat, morally down and out. Said his 
second wife, “You'd sell your soul to get a hit.” Said 
a former friend, “You are a money-loving, social-climb- 
ing, second-rate hack”—a fairly definite and quite 
accurate description of him. 


*Baccalaureate sermon at St. Lawrence University, June 
7, 1942. 


But he was not always so! As the play moved on 
so far as the play was concerned, backward so far as 
the principal character was concerned, we were per- 
mitted to see how much of an idealist he was in his 
earlier days, how fastidious were his artistic standards 
and how good his intentions in hewing to them. The 
last scene presented the playwright as a college grad- 
uate giving the valedictory in the traditional manner. 
Said he to his classmates on that occasion: 


This I have learned. I have learned to value ideals 
above all else. As we go out in the world, as we take 
up our dozen professions, we are clad as it were in shin- 
ing armor. Let nothing sully that. With you goes a 
new life, a new idealism. Carry your banners high. 
Compromise them never. I give you the words of 
Polonius: 


This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Now it is possible to see in this young man deliver- 
ing the valedictory a young fellow merely trying to 
make a good speech, endeavoring to show his class- 
mates, and others assembled, that despite his four years 
in college, he knows a few lines of Shakespeare. This 
is rather more of a success than some college graduates 
are able to demonstrate! Or we can see him as a 
typical—I hope it is typical—idealistic youth. Prob- 
ably he was a combination of both views. As I remem- 
ber it the actor played the young man as entirely 
sincere. Yet what a failure in terms of his ideals he 
turned out to be! 

Perhaps his failure was due to the petering out 
process we have referred to. But it was in all prob- 
ability also due to the way he thought of ideals, the 
way he held them, the attitude he took toward them. 
The Code Polonius, as I believe President McCracken 
of Vassar once called it, is not an adequate one, and if 
the young valedictorian had read the entire speech 
from which he took his quotation, he might have seen 
its inadequacy. While the Code Polonius has some 
good points, the whole thing is much too cautious and 
calculating. A man to live it would have to be more 
or less continuously holding on to himself for fear of 
being too emotional, too enthusiastic about anything, 
too greatly attached to anyone or any cause. It repre- 
sents the Doctrine of the Golden Mean, the concept of 
“extreme in nothing” itself taken to the extreme of 
nice mathematical balance, which Aristotle certainly 
never intended! With this sort of attitude one would 
end up a pompous old Polonius stringing along a lot 
of pious platitudes for the edification of a son about 
to leave home for the great city, or wherever it was 
Laertes was preparing to go! With that kind of attach- 
ment to ideals one would soon become the twin brother 
of John P. Marquand’s George Apley, frustrated not | 
by an accident of birth, but by a code—shaped, molded, 
toned down, run over and flattened out by a series of 
precepts. It is an attitude that favors the assault on 
idealism. 
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But the assault against idealism comes not only 
from within but from without, from a certain pattern 
long since set by society. Emerson noted it some 
years ago. Said he, “Society everywhere is in con- 
spiracy against the manhood of every one of its mem- 
bers.” This is doubtless not the whole story, for so- 
ciety is not to be indiscriminately condemned, but it 
is an aspect worth knowing and worth remembering. 
Society has long since established the pattern of the 
practical. Says society, “Have a few ideals, if you 
must!” It tolerates the voice of the ideal in youth 
as it does the voice of the turtledove. “But get over 
your idealism,” it says, “as soon as you can! Have 
ideals but remember your Social Security number! 
Have principles, but bear in mind your pay envelope 
or salary check. Recall the fact that you must support 
your wife and children and meet certain other respon- 
sibilities.” Although this pattern has been somewhat 
extended and emphasized in the so-called “modern 
age,” In essence ’tis a very ancient one. I seem to recall 
that Zantippe was not above reminding Socrates of 
his family responsibilities, and a casual glance into the 
gospels of Matthew and Luke will reveal the fact that 
Jesus came smack up against this pattern of the prac- 
tical more than once. There were those who had fields 
and yokes of oxen, property in other words, and must 
be excused. There was the man who had married and 
had, you see, a very definite responsibility, who like 
Zantippe no doubt could be strongly vocal! 


The people who have conformed to this pattern, 
bending idealism to expediency, throttling it and starv- 
ing it, are very critical of and no less cynical toward 
college commencements and more especially the bacca- 
laureate service. It is of course the business of the 
preacher of the occasion to hold up a few ideals for 
the starry-eyed graduates to carry out into the “wide, 
wide world,” they say. But they will soon find the 
world a practical bread and butter sort of place. And 
bread and butter rule! Baccalaureate Sunday is, 
according to them, a field day for idealism with possible 
reverberations on graduation day. Such people would 
give as a present to graduates not a copy of the Bible, 
but a copy of Dale Carnegie’s little textbook of prac- 
ticality, How to Win Friends and Influence People. 


The pattern of the practical, or one’s experience 
with it, becomes in reality a college vastly more influen- 
tial than the one which grants a B. A. or B. S. degree. 
Accordingly there are altogether too few people who 
will stand for their ideals and take the consequences. 
Thank God for those who will. They are a sight for 
sore eyes and a balm for an aching heart. But they 
are not legion. 


If I have any criticism to offer of the educational 
system in its so-called higher branches, it would be 
that it does not seem to be able to inculcate sufficient 
idealism in its students, sufficient attachment to the 
pattern of culture which always stands in contrast to 
the pattern of the so-called practical, so that when 
the graduate goes out into the “wide, wide world” he 
has the wherewithal to resist this conspiracy of society 
against the manhood and womanhood of its graduates. 
It is an open secret that some teachers have aban- 
doned this function altogether. One is reminded of 
the classic reply of Thoreau to the gentleman who was 
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defending the honor of his and Toren tte alma mater, 
Harvard College, by contending that it taught all of 
the branches of learning. “Yes,” replied Thoreau with 
some acidity, “all of the branches and none of the 
roots!” The branches of learning cannot be kept alive 
apart from the roots of idealism. I may add that organ- 
ized religion does not seem to be accomplishing over- 
much in this direction either. 


This making one’s peace with the world, which is 
toning down and flattening out one’s idealism until it 
conforms to worldly standards, this submitting without 
a fight to the conspiracy of society, is often rationalized 
somewhat effectively. The whole process is sometimes 
described as adjustment—psychology to the rescue! 
I once inflicted on a congregation a sermon on “A Plea 
for Maladjustment.” There are certain things it is 
well to be maladjusted to, and one of them is the pat- 
tern of the practical! Another rationalization is the 
notion that when one begins to conform to this pattern 
one gives sign of advancing maturity. On the contrary 
it is the beginning of intellectual and spiritual paralysis, 
and for that end we are not graduated from colleges 
and universities! 

The assault against idealism finally reaches the in- 
tensity of a Blitzkrieg in a period of war. Some of us 
are old enough to remember this psychological and 
spiritual Blitzkrieg in World War I, though experience 
had not given us so violent a term for our common 
vocabulary. Where have we arrived with our idealism? 
we asked in disillusionment. What has it amounted 
to that the human race for some centuries has cherished 
the ideals of justice and good will, love and the brother- 
hood of man? And for what was the dream that there 
might one day be heard over the face of this weary 
earth the morning stars singing together, ushering in 
the time when everyone could sit under his fig-tree 
and there would be no one to make anyone afraid? 
“Tdeals, indeed,” a host of writers arose to say, “ideals 
are as sentimental as a valentine.” Thomas Hardy put 
this pitiable disillusionment into what is perhaps the 
bitterest couplet in all English poetry: 


After two thousand years of mass 
We've got as far as poison gas. 


Today, in the midst of World War II, there will 
be those to arise and say, with some truth, “We've 
got as far as Coventry and Cologne!” It will not be 
at all strange if some do not survive this Blitzkrieg, 
if whatever idealism they ever had is blasted once and 
for all. This would be a sad condition for anyone to 
reach, sadder still for young people leaving college. 
Perhaps we can fortify ourselves against this fate, if 
we take a look at ourselves momentarily and at ideals 
as well. This one rather needs to do, if one is going to 
make any success of his life in terms of ideals which, 
after all, is the only kind of success worth talking about. 


The fact is that there is a very real sense in which 
we were made for ideals. That may seem to be a shock- 
ing assertion to make after all we have said about the 
people who start out to build a bridge to the moon and 
settle down to build a woodshed, who start out telling 
their classmates never to sully their shining armor and 
end up by selling their soul to make a hit. It would 
seem that the flattening out process, the withering 
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idealism of the middle-aged which attacks everybody, 
were sufficient proof that we were not made for ideals. 
There seems to be a very evident recalcitrant element 
within us. The old-time theologian didn’t waste 
syllables. He called it sin. 

Yet there are certain things about our nature which 
are rather significant and, it would seem, point to the 
fact that we were made for ideals. Most of us know 
well enough that we ought to live our ideals and most 
of us are ashamed of ourselves when we do not. That 
is an extremely significant fact. We have an inner 
propensity in the direction of ideals. We have an 
aspect of our nature that hungers for idealism as we 
most certainly have an aspect that hungers for bread. 
I know that it has been the fashion for some years 
now to emphasize the latter to the exclusion of the 
former. Yet I doubt if there is a single individual here 
who doesn’t know the meaning of “man does not live 
by bread alone,” not as an intellectual concept but in 
terms of his own living experience. We are simply not 
satisfied with bread. Most of us are frustrated per- 
sons if we cannot live ideals. We may not live them 
completely. I never knew anybody who ever did, but 
we must have a degree of success here, and in some 
cases a considerable degree of success is demanded. 
Many psychiatrists and many pastors have found that 
the central tension in the lives of people who come to 
them for counsel, the thing that is troubling them, 
upsetting and unseating them, is the tension between 
ideals and their daily life. There is too great a gap 
between conviction and conduct. We may forget our 
ideals for a while, abandon them for a period, but 
sooner or later we are brought up short before them. 
They win us back again and there is no winsomeness 
in the world to compare with the winsomeness of an 
ideal. We cannot live without ideals, however much 
we may at times think we can. This propensity is the 
most precious aspect of our being. It is the inmost 
center of our integrity. To abandon it for expediency, 
or any other reason, is to be that much less a man. This 
is what we must be true to, come what may. 


Ideals are practical. They are among the most 
practical things in life. We are wont to think of ideals 
as the marching stars of the night or the floating fleecy 
white clouds of the day. We have come to think of 
ideals as weak and willowy creatures that can be blown 
away by any breath of adverse wind. This has been 
largely because we have recognized them to be high 
and holy, lofty and pure, and have sought by the 
use of imagination to give them appropriate habili- 
ments. 

We have often made mistakes in this regard. We 
would have done better to be spiritual nudists and 
let them run about naked! Or we have failed to dis- 
tinguish between ideals and idealism, between ideals 
themselves and the often superficial attachments we 
have to them. But ideals themselves are very firm, 
solid things of earth. They are immensely practical, 
and not to live them is about the most impractical 
thing we can do. We speak of honesty, for example, 
as a “rugged virtue.” It is that! It is a thoroughly 
practical thing. Be dishonest, and get found out, and 
how impractical your dishonesty has been! I know 
there are those who have feathered their nests rather 
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well through dishonesty. But some people know it, 
do they not? And worse, the people who have done 
so know it themselves! They are not what they might 
be. They are spiritual failures. They have sold their 
souls for a mess of pottage, and just how practical is 
that transaction? 


Brotherhood is another ideal. It is thought of as 
a bit sentimental, decidedly weak. That’s because 
too many people speak about it and write about it in a 
sentimental and weak fashion. But brotherhood is 
far from weak, and human society would be a stronger 
place im which to live if we had considerably more of it. 
Can anybody look over the face of this suffering planet 
in this moment of history and call brotherhood imprac- 
tical? It strikes me that it is the most practical need 
of the moment, so practical, in fact, that the race will 
perish off the face of this earth without it. 


And what does this show about the nature of life, 
of the universe? Why, it shows that the universe is 
on the side of ideals. It shows that genuine ideals are 
the property of the universe. You will note that 
nowhere have I referred to “your” ideals or “our” 
ideals. We often make a curious error here. The ideals 
we have are not “ours.” They are the conditions 
handed down by the universe, by the nature of things, 
by God if you will. When we speak of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s law of gravitation the apostrophe s refers to 
Newton’s discovery of the law, not his creation of it. 
Genuine ideals like honesty, justice, brotherhood, good 
will are spiritual laws as the law of gravitation and the 
laws of thermo-dynamics are physical laws. I suppose 
one reason why people break spiritual laws more easily 
and thus more often than they do physical laws is that, 
seemingly, the penalty for breaking spiritual laws 
doesn’t arrive quite so quickly as does the penalty for 
breaking physical laws, the law of gravitation, for 
example. But the penalty arrives! 


Emerson once wrote Carlyle that his neighbor in 
Concord, the brilliant Margaret Fuller, forerunner of 
the modern woman, had accepted the universe. After 
considerable looking about at it with characteristic 
criticalness she had finally come to accept it, doubtless 
with the restrained enthusiasm of a New England 
Brahmin. Replied Carlyle, in whom irascibility and 
dyspepsia were permanently conjoined, “Gad, she’d 
better!” The universe says that to us and to the 
human race. It is speaking in the thunderous voice of 
world-shaking events, “Gad, you’d better accept me— 
my laws, my standards, my ideals. Be brotherly or 
perish! Be honest, generous, farsighted, and true, or 
so help me, you and your race will disappear from the. 
face of this planet!” Whatever more immediate lessons 
there may be in the present world conflict, that 1 is the 
ultimate one. 


That doesn’t sound very pleasant. But look at it 
in another way. It means that the universe, in the 
long run, is the ally of ideals. It means that when we. 
live ideals, when we struggle for them, when we sac- 
rifice for them, the universe is on our side. To use the 
figure of an ancient poet, the stars in their courses 
fight for us. It is something, you know, to have the 
universe on your side! 

No, ideals are not pretty little precepts, pious little 
platitudes to be strung along in a Polonian Code by old 
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men verging on their second childhood. They are in- 
sistent laws to be obeyed. They are practical prin- 
ciples to be lived in everyday life by individuals and 
not less by nations. They call to you this day, as they 
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have called to us and still call, for all your loyalty and 
devotion, all the strength of your manhood and woman- 
hood. They call upon all you have and, ultimately, 
they will make you all you are. 


Nature and Human Nature 
CLXXII— The Churchman Award Dinner 


Johannes 


OR four years, the Churchman, of New York, a 

liberal Protestant journal of the. Episcopal Church, 
has made an award of a beautiful bronze plaque to the 
citizen of the United States who has rendered important 
service “for the promotion of good will and better 
understanding among all peoples.” A committee of a 
thousand leading citizens has made the decision each 
year as to who should be given the award. Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, William Allen White and Wendell 
Willkie have been honored in this way. This year the 
award went to Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

As I was passing through New York on the night of 
the dinner, and as I greatly admire the Churchman 
and Dr. Shipler, its editor for the past twenty-five 
years, I arranged to attend the dinner and to report the 
proceedings. 

The dinner was held in the beautiful grand ball- 
room of the new Waldorf Astoria Hotel and attracted 
an attendance of eight hundred people. If our readers 
feel inclined to criticize the holding of a church affair 
in such elaborate surroundings, let them remember that 
it takes something special to impress the great me- 
tropolis and that whenever New York actually is im- 
pressed the influence of the impression is felt through- 
out the country. So the Churchman is printed on 
good paper and given an attractive cover and is found 
not only in racks of railroad stations but in reading 
rooms of clubs and libraries. It is read not only by the 
convinced but by the unconvinced. And as it is 
democratic, always fighting intolerance and bigotry, 
always taking up the cudgels for the dispossessed, 
always standing up for the rights of Negroes, Jews and 
immigrants, and always waging the battles of liberty 
and equality, it shows good sense in staging its im- 
portant affairs where people will pay attention to what 
it is doing. Its theory seems to be that the friend of 
the masses is not handicapped by putting on a dinner 
jacket now and then and going to the Waldorf. 

It certainly was true that the press table was full, 
in. the proper sense of full, with everybody there from 
the Daily Mirror man up or down to the Associated 
Press. It is also true that Paul Robeson came to sing, 
Vice-President Wallace and a Mexican diplomat 
to speak, William L. Shirer to give some pertinent 
extracts from Berlin Diary, Franklin Roosevelt’s old 
law partner, Basil O’Connor, to preside, and the presid- 
ing bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
many other dignitaries to grace the occasion and to 
add a few words. 

It was highly interesting to me—the place, the way 
it all was handled, the kind of people in attendance, 


the table talk of the press men and the important pro- 
gram carried through on time and without a hitch. 

Several hundred people had contributed letters of 
congratulation to Dr. Shipler upon the completion of 
a full quarter of a century as editor. These had been 
bound beautifully and they were presented to him, 
several being read. Catholics, Jews and Protestants of 
many churches were represented in the collection. This 
gave Dr. Shipler a chance to say humorously that they 
seemed to be in a different vein from the letters that. 
editors usually receive. 

There is a group of friends of the Churchman called! 
Churchman Associates who pay considerable sums 
annually to support the paper, and some of these 
friends had stirred around and raised the money needed 
to almost completely liquidate an accumulated deficit 
of some eight thousand dollars. 

Dr. Shipler in his speech recalled that when he was 
in England toward the close of the First World War as 
news editor, sending articles back to the Churchman, 
he received a letter from William Austin Smith, his 
predecessor, as editor, which said, “The paper is going 
ahead by leaps and bounds. Financially we are in the 
last ditch.” Dr. Shipler added, “That’s about where we 
have been financially all through the past twenty-five 
years. It will be a pleasure to be out of that ditch.” 

At exactly 10:30 the Vice-President was on his feet 
to make the main address of the evening. It was sent 
out over the radio and thousands heard it. At 10:45 
it was over and the meeting ended on the high note 
that he struck. 

His address was about America—all of the Americas 
being a chosen land intended by God as a meeting 
place of warring races and nationalities who here learn 
to live together. “We may live in a chosen land,” he 
said, “but we do not belong to a chosen race.” 

He continued: 


And if America is a chosen land, it is not for her 
sake that she is chosen of the Lord at a certain stage 
of the world’s history, but for the sake of all the world. 
We appreciate what has come to us from the steadfast 
British, the lighthearted Irish, the industrious Ger- 
mans, the thrifty Frenchmen, and all the rest, just as in 
Latin-America there is the greatest admiration for the 
long-suffering patience of the Indians, the fiery pride of 
the Spaniards, the happy good nature of the Portuguese, 
and the artistic feeling of the Italians. Yes, we appre- 
ciate all that has come to us out of the past, but we 
insist that it be transformed into a greater hope for the 
future, into something which Europe and Africa and 
Asia will welcome as their brightest hope in the time 
to come. 
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Of President Roosevelt he said this: 


America, without pride of race but with complete 
tolerance and great power, can be a “Sun of righteous- 
ness” with healing in its wings. America can establish 
the time of truly great peace based on justice to all the 
peoples. It is because President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
has demonstrated again and again that he carries this 
vision in his heart that we are met here tonight to rec- 
ognize him as one of the world’s greatest citizens. 

More universally than any other name in all his- 
tory, the name Franklin D. Roosevelt has stood for 
political, economic and genetic democracy in all the 
Americas. 


Mr. Shirer earlier had made clear the hatred for 
Roosevelt in the Wilhelmstrasse. The most intense 
hatred for Roosevelt over here, he declared, is faint and 
feeble compared to the hatred felt by Hitler, Goebbels 
and the other Nazis for the President. Mr. Roosevelt 
was the first world statesman in office, he declared, to 
see through Hitler and to resist him. Churchill did not 
come to power until 1940. The Nazis decided to make 
Roosevelt a Jew and forged documents naming him 
Van Roosenfelt. Then Willkie was nominated and 
they created a Jewish ancestry for him too. > 

The Nazis understood perfectly, Mr. Shirer said, 
that Mr. Roosevelt had not only a strong will but a 
good mind. He saw through the olive branches the 
Nazis were holding up. 

Dr. Shipler in making the award compared Mr. 
Roosevelt with Amos who said, “Let justice roll on like 
waters and righteousness as a perennial stream.” 

He declared that in his battle for the underprivileged 
he had brought down upon himself denunciations like 
those hurled at Amos by Amaziah: “Thou visionary 
go.” 

The award of the President was in these words: 


To FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
32nd President of the United States 


In gratitude for his discernment of the traditional 
concepts of American democracy, revealed in his con- 
structive opposition to special privilege and his valorous 
defense of the common man; for his daring vision of a 
new world order, grounded in his Four Freedoms and 
validated by his defiance of Hitlerized race-prejudice 
and by his modern interpretation of the Good Neigh- 
bor; for his listening mind, attuned to the prophets’ 
age-long cry for justice: To a President whose religion, 
rich in social implications, shines above his fearless 
battles in behalf of the abundant life for all mankind. 


One of the most important speeches of the evening 
was that of the Mexican diplomat, Dr. Luis Quin- 
tanilla. We shall later publish it. 

It traced the relationships of the American republics 
who were at first concentrated on winning freedom, 
then growing into good neighbors, next uniting for 
“inter-Americanism,” and then heading straight to- 
ward assuming responsibility for world order. 

I am not leaving out the powerful figure of Bishop 
Henry St. George Tucker because he had nothing to 
say—nor William C. Kernan, the radio commentator 
of the Episcopal Church, nor William Jay Schieffelin, 
president or director of a dozen noble institutions, nor 
Frank R. Wilson, Mr. Roosevelt’s Hyde Park rector, 
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nor Basil O’Connor, one of Mr. Roosevelt’s wisest 
advisers because they added nothing, but simply and 
solely because with this sheet of paper the story must 
end. Few meetings that I have attended have been 
kept on such a high level. There was no fulsome 
eulogy of anybody, but there was much noble patriotism 
and real Christianity. The people at the press table 
sat through it all. There were no fierce comments 
sotto voce.. The proceedings were highly interesting 
and the speeches hit the mark. The realists of the 
press who have to eat many dinners and to hear many 
speeches seemed impressed. 


The Clock 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


OR some years in my house none of the clocks 

seemed to keep good time. People spoke of this. 
Testy ones would say, “Isn’t there a clock in this house 
that is right?” Then we would point them to this clock 
and that; point them to several clocks, and let them 
take their choice. And they would cry, “But plainly 
they all are not right. Probably they all are wrong. 
What is the time?” 

So at last I was persuaded to get an electric clock. 
It had one of those neat, self-righteous faces which 
seems to say, “I have never made a mistake. I always 
know.” I missed my old friendly clock with the loud, 
chatty tick. Such a human old clock, always too slow 
or too fast, but with a beating heart. The electric clock 
had no tick. It was plugged to duty and did its work 
silently. It had a red minute hand, which seemed to 
say “Always right. On the dot. Never wrong.” 

But one day everything began to go wrong in the 
house—everything but the clock. It was one of those 
days, you know... . Nothing could go right. I became 
crosser and crosser. Life was more and more difficult. 
And at the worst moment I glanced at the electric 
clock. It was right. It was so right that I could have 
yelled. The old clock, when I felt slow, would seem to 
be slow; and, when I was sad, would seem to say, 
“Tick! Tack! Cheer up! I’m often wrong too.” But 
the electric clock had no weaknesses; no beating human 
heart. I looked at it—so inhumanly right—and sud- 
denly I bounced up and wrenched its plug right out of 
the socket. “There!” I cried. “Now you're going to 
be wrong for once.” 

How very foolish of me! Of course, it is useful to 
know the right time and not go by guess or hearsay. 
And, when I felt better, I put in the electric plug again, 
and set the clock right and to time. But since that 
day, sometimes when I look at my electric clock, I 
say to myself, “If you are a person and not a clock, it 
is good to know that you are not always right. For 
the people one loves best—and perhaps God loves them 
best—are those who sometimes can say, “I’m sorry! 
I was wrong.” 


If a sparrow comes before my window, I take part 
in his existence and pick about the gravel. 


Keats 
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The Church Looks Beyond the 
Clouds of War’ 


Benjamin T. Marshall 


HE word for the Church of God is “Forward”! 

But this can never possibly mean that the church 
is indifferent to the present scene. On the contrary, 
no one can be as sensitive to world conditions, or as 
disapproving of the errors and crimes of his day, as 
the Christian. None should be as observant and 
critical of trends, or as discriminating toward social, 
industrial and political movements, as the Christian, 
for his faith that this is God’s World and that his Will 
is steadily being done, leads him to study all he sees 
and hears, that he may apply his frame of reference, 
the Will of God, to the situation. 

That picture of the Christian, however, that prac- 
tice of critical analysis, is far too seldom found. We 
drift, or doze, or slide along unthinking and indifferent 
much of the time, until we are pricked and aroused 
to thought and action by some act or policy of gov- 
ernment, some attempted policy of a radical labor 
leader, or some high injustice by capital; or especially 
by a Coventry, a Dunkirk, or a Pearl Harbor. Then 
we are aroused, but we are inadequate for some time 
to the challenge because we haven’t been thinking 
enough, nor clearly, nor with a sense of personal 
responsibility. Even now our leaders, and_ those 
charged with accelerating our advance into unity of 
thought and action, have to whip us and goad us on 
because they feel. the land is not yet fully awake to 
our crucial danger, nor active to the highest possible 
degree in all that makes for full production and for 
wholehearted and all-out spiritual and personal support 
of our war enterprise. 

Now the Christian, in my definition of that type 
of person, should be quick to see, to feel, to judge, to 
act in any given circumstance, because he is a man 
of prayer, of accepted guidance, of obedient will, and 
of enlightened judgment. How many Christians of 
that quality we have, I don’t know. I suspect they 
are extremely few, but that should move us to seek 
to increase their number, for it is that type of which 
an early Christian Father said, in times as divisive 
and threatening as our own, “We Christians hold. the 
world together.” 

This type of Chrigtian should be particularly 
preponderant in the liberal churches. Our convic- 
tion is of freedom, of the dignity and power of the 
individual and his kinship to God as a child, who can 
think, feel and act after the pattern of Christ Jesus. 
No ecclesiastical rubrics, conventicles, or creeds 
hobble us or enthrall our minds, at least in matters 
of religious faith, for we prize our freedom. But the 
same freedom of judgment and conviction we must 
apply to social, industrial and political matters, and 
especially to international concerns. We should scorn 
to be labeled, to wear any man’s collar, or to be 
blindly led or misled by any party slogan. 


*Address delivered at the annual sessions of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention in Haverhill, May 14. 


You may accuse me here of pleading for an aris- 
tocracy, and so I am—pleading for an aristocracy of 
brains, of faith, of highest loyalty to truth and God. 

Granted that such outstanding souls are few, do 
we not agree that when this conflict is ended (for 
“this too shall pass!”) and the nations of the world set 
about making a just and durable peace, we shall need 
all the wisdom, justice, compassion, and constructive 
vision that we can muster, and we must see to it that 
Christian statesmen, Christian economists, Christian 
industrialists, Christian internationalists, and Chris- 
tian churchmen sit in council with others, and viewing 
every problem with disinterested minds, through com- 
missions set up for every important question, take 
time, enough time, five or ten years at least, unhur- 
riedly and bravely to fashion a wise, just, and endur- 
ing instrument for the guidance, the inspiration, and 
the happiness of the peoples of the earth. 

We seek this time, not an armistice, not a Versailles 
Treaty framed by an atheistic Clemenceau, an oppor- 
tunist.and vindictive Lloyd George, and a weakling 
Italian, with a Christian disinterested and consecrated 
Wilson disregarded, but we seek a Christian settle- 
ment and a Christian formula. To this end, we will, 
in these immediate present and future days, empha- 
size in our communions first the need of better 
churchmanship. 

The indifference, the intermittency, the absentee- 
ism of many an alleged or enrolled church member 
cannot longer be tolerated. All men, who dare call 
themselves such, must be challenged to ally themselves 
with the forces of Jesus Christ, with his church (may 
it yet be ecumenical!), that knowing the freedom 
wherewith Christ sets men free, they may know free- 
dom indeed, and valiantly contend for it and share it. 

To this end we will promote religious education 
for all ages and classes of people, to the degree that 
we may courageously scrap some routine and out- 
moded practices, and make sure, by wiser methods 
and more successful techniques, and more constant 
vigilance and effort, that our people know the main 
elements of our Hebrew-Christian tradition, and have 
deeply drunk of the Water of Life and from the 
Wells of Salvation available for us in the Holy Bible 
and in the life and work of the Church of God at its 
best. In a word, we shall get busy at once to make 
better American Christians against that day when all 
the rest of the world will look to us for guidance, for 
friendship, for material aid, for healing, compassion, 
and understanding. This in view of the fact that to 
the United States has passed the leadership of the 
world. As in 1917 our entry into the First World 
War turned the scale, so since Pearl Harbor the same 
is even more true, and every day since proclaims our 
hegemony against the totalitarian forces. 
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Our guidance will be sought, I say, by all our 
allies, not least by China, which is more dependent 
upon us and more sympathetic with our Christian 
purposes and ideals than we have been wont to think. 
The constructive effect of Christian missions in that 
great land has resulted, among many other benefits, 
in the creation of a large group of leaders who hold, 
whether by actual profession or by active sympathy, 
the Christian point of view. I have been informed on 
reliable authority that six out of the ten counselors 
nearest to Chiang Kai-shek are professing Christians, 
and the four others virtually such by reason of their 
active sympathy and practice, though not formally 
professing the Christian faith. This vast and ancient 
people are bound, therefore, if present leadership con- 
tinues, to have an important voice in the peace coun- 
cils, and most likely to support those principles and 
objectives which the United States will propose. 
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We say glibly, “We must win the war first of all, 
and then we must win the peace.” But the peace will 
not be won or worth winning, unless it be a Christian 
peace; hence, the Church of God must be raising up 
men who will qualify to sit in the councils and commis- 
sions which will build the framework of that better 
world we seek. The church must be insistent also 
that a fair proportion of that council, or treaty-making 
body, be Christians. 

There will be clouds, reverses, sorrows and unim- 
aginable pain yet to bear. The road ahead is long and 
dark; yet, if we hold the Christian ideal and expecta- 
tion before us, every now and then the clouds will 
break and we shall have a vision of the realization of 
our hopes, and as in Browning’s figure, we shall keep 
our direction and our all-out effort undismayed, for 
“we have seen the City,” and no cloud or circumstance 
shall defeat our ultimate arrival. 


A New Superintendent for Pennsylvania 


EV. THOMAS HENRY SAUNDERS, D.D., is 

the new superintendent of churches for Pennsyl- 
vania and minister of the Raymond Memorial Church 
in Scranton. 

Dr. Saunders was born in New Britain, Conn., edu- 
cated in the public schools of Chicago, IIl., and grad- 
uated in the class of 1910 at St. Lawrence University, 


Canton, N. Y., from which college he received the 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity in 1928. 

Dr. Saunders began his active ministry in Ames- 
bury, Mass., in 1910. His work in that church attracted 
the attention of St. Paul’s Universalist Church in 
Meriden, Conn., to which he was called in 1912. While 
he was in Meriden the land on each side of the church 
was secured, the club rooms arranged, the parsonage 
built, and the endowment increased. In 1917, he 
resigned to become chaplain of the 314th Field Artil- 
lery, 80th Division, and served all through the Argonne 


Drive. After the war he settled in Middletown, N. Y., 
where he remodeled the church and installed the Clem- 
son Memorial Austin organ. Then, as minister in 
Utica, N. Y., he made several improvements and 
brought about the federation with the Unitarians. 

In 1929, Dr. Saunders went to Houston, Texas, for 
the American Unitarian Association, where he organ- 
ized and established a church that has become a real 
factor in the religious, social and civic welfare of that 
city. Since his return north in 1935, he has been min- 
ister of the First Universalist Church of Burrillville in 
Harrisville, R. I., and superintendent of Universalist 
churches in Rhode Island. 

Shortly before entering army service Dr. Saunders 
was married to Ruth Tournier Harding of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in the Church of Our Father, by Dr. Thomas E. 
Potterton in that city. From the beginning of his min- 
istry he has been active in civic and social welfare, and 
in all the various forms of community enterprises. For 
the last several months he has been director of the 
Planning and Technical Division for Civilian Defense 
for the Town of Burrillville, which takes in a large 
section of Rhode Island. He is a life member of all 
the Masonic bodies and of the Elks, past commander 
of the Middletown Post, American Legion, and has 
connection with other organizations. He has taken an 
active interest also in interracial and international rela- 
tions, in relief and reconstruction programs, and has 
done research work at home and abroad. 

Dr. Saunders has shown himself to be an organizer, 
and has left each church with an increased member- 
ship, property improved and no indebtedness. 

In commenting on the change Dr. Saunders said, 
“Tt is an honor to be invited to serve the Pennsylvania 
State Convention and the Raymond Memorial Univer- 
salist Church of Scranton. They are earnest and de- 
voted groups of people as in evidenced by their work in 
past years. It will be a pleasure to work with them, 
for I can depend upon their hearty co-operation in all 
that promotes comradeship, a deep loyalty and new 
incentives to service.” 
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Youth on the Battle Line’ 


Saving the World 
Gordon B. McKeeman 


MERICA was founded by youth. In that party 
of brave Pilgrims that embarked from Holland 
in the month of September, 1620, and made a historic 
journey to America, in search of religious freedom, 
were forty-four men, nineteen women and thirty-nine 
boys and girls. Of these hundred and two pioneers, 
only two had seen fifty years or more, only nine had 
reached the age of forty, Miles Standish was thirty- 
six, and John Alden, famed not only in story, but in 
history, had scarcely reached his majority. For their 
ideals these people risked all they had and endured 
the hardships of an ocean voyage in a small craft. 
After nine weeks, late in December, they reached 
Massachusetts. Only half their number survived that 
first harrowing winter. 

For centuries, indeed even to this day, the youth 
of the world has been called upon to use force of arms 
to settle the differences of nations. Millions have 
been broken on the wheel of war, and millions more 
will be broken before the present conflict ends. Jesus, 
the young man of thirty-three, was nailed to a cross 
because of his beliefs and ideals. Down through the 
ages youth has suffered for its ideals. 

But all this is past history. How is the youth of 
today responding to the battle cry? For it is the 


young and strong who bear the brunt of modern 
mechanized warfare. They are responding to the call, 
not cheerfully, but not unwillingly, for they realize 
the tremendous importance of the task to be done. 
This is not a war to preserve the status quo or to 
make the world safe for democracy. It is a war to save 
democracy for the world, a war for the preservation of 
those ideals which every one of us holds dear—those 
ideals that are more precious to us than even life 
itself, for life has no meaning without those rights 
for which Jesus died and for which the Pilgrims braved 
hardships. 

And what is this ideal for which men have suf- 
fered agony, on the cross and on the battlefield? Sim- 
ply this: the belief in the supreme worth of every 
human personality. It is this ideal which our foes 
have denied even to their own people. This is the 
ideal that now leads us into combat. This is the ideal 
that can be used as the basis for a Christian world. 
It is for this Christian world to come that the youth 
of today is fighting. War is horrible, but everything 
must be done to resist this wave which threatens to 
destroy our dearest possession—our liberty. On the 
shoulders of youth rests the fate of generations yet 
unborn. 


World Reconstruction 
David H. Cole 


HE battle lines of youth will not disappear with 

the end of this war. Some of the biggest prob- 
lems will confront us then, and we must begin now 
to look ahead to the world of tomorrow. Our first 
concern of course is the winning of the war, but over 
and above that we must set our goal and work toward 
it. Young people want a Christian world in the future, 
and now is the time to start building for it. To the 
youth of today will fall the task of fulfilling the dream 
for tomorrow. 

Just what has to come about to fulfill this dream? 
There must be postwar reconstruction, and that must 
start right in our own country. Let me enumerate 
briefly some of our most urgent problems. 

1. There must be a carefully planned change-over 
from military to civil production when the army and 
navy, the country’s chief consumers, stop buying, in 
order to prevent widespread unemployment. 

2. Vast slum areas must be cleaned up. If we can 
spend billions of dollars to destroy, surely we can spend 
a few millions to improve the lot of thousands of 
human beings who are forced to live in miserable 
hovels. 

3. Our political character must be altered. People 
complain of the graft in city, state and national poli- 
tics. Complaining will not put matters right. Schools 
‘must teach that living in a democracy enjoins a sense 
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of responsibility, and that future citizens must take 
the initiative in weeding out unhealthy growths in our 
political life. 

4. All racial. discrimination must be eradicated. 
If we are to believe in the brotherhood of man and the 
supreme worth of every human personality we cannot 
allow racial discrimination to persist. All races have 
done their part in the development of this country 
and all are capable of doing still more to uplift hu- 
manity if only given the opportunity. 

These are some of the problems in our own coun- 
try. But there is another vital problem. 

The peace after the war must be made with such 
intelligence and foresight as have never before been 
applied in the writing of a peace treaty, so as to avoid 
further wars. The answer for the future is a Federa- 
tion of the World, for years the dream of mankind. 
Tennyson in the nineteenth century answered it 
when he wrote: 

Heard the heavens fill with a shouting, and there rain’d a 
ghastly dew : 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing 


warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder- 
storm; 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer and the battle-flags 
were furl’d 
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In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 
There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm 


in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 


It must be a federation of all nations, and that 
includes the United States. One of the major diffi- 
culties the League of Nations encountered was that 
our country, which had planned and organized the 
League, would not become a member of it. The 
United States found that the only way to stop squab- 
bling and bickering among the thirteen colonies was 
to organize them into a union, and there is no reason 
’ why this should not be successful with nations. In 
such a union the central body would have the power 
to enforce its decrees. The set-up would be demo- 
cratic, each nation having equal representation. Only 
when this world federation has been realized shall we 
achieve our dream of world peace. 

The most essential thing in postwar reconstruction 
will be rebuilding the world on a new basis. Individ- 
ual or national selfishness cannot be tolerated. The 
teachings of Jesus must become a central factor in 


, 
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our lives. The church must teach how to build a 
Christian world. 

There is a God who set us on this earth—it is no 
accident that we are here—and he has set a kingdom 
for us to strive toward. Jesus has pointed the way 
to that kingdom, and we shall reach our goal when 
everyone does his part. What is Jesus’ philosophy? 
Is it hard to be kind, to be honest, to be fair, and to 
be reverent toward God? Does it demand much of 
us? It demands, “. . . patience enough to toil until 
something is accomplished, charity enough to see some 
good in your neighbor, grace enough to confess your 
faults and forsake them, love enough to move you to 
be helpful to others, hope enough to remove all anx- 
ious fears from your hearts, faith enough to make real 
spiritual things.” Is that hard? 

The world has progressed far during the centuries 
—we all know that—out of the Dark Ages into a 
glowing Renaissance. We are once again in the val- 
ley of the shadow, but we have faith that we will 
emerge triumphant once more. Youth sees that this 
is its chance to shape a better world—the Christian 
World of Tomorrow. 


Albert Einstein, Scientist and Man 


Leonard B. Gray 


N the tympanum over the main portal of the 

Riverside Church, New York City, a carved 
figure of Albert Einstein is included with the figures 
of many of history’s great. Einstein is here placed 
with the philosophers Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Kant; with the religious lead- 
ers Moses, Buddha, Saint Francis of Assisi, Luther, 
and Calvin; and with the scientists Galileo, Kepler, 
Newton, Faraday, Darwin, and Pasteur. Our scien- 
tist is the only living person honored in this way by 
the church to which thousands flock to hear Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. The fact that this mathematical 
genius is here among these great men of all time 
reflects credit both upon ‘this great church and upon 
this great man. We say “this great man,” and it is 
the main thing we should say, for the great man in 
Einstein is greater than the great scientist in Einstein. 
And this fact, we believe, supplies the chief reason for 
his place on the tympanum. 

The child was only four when on seeing a small 
compass and listening to his father trying to explain 
the secret of the dancing needle there-came upon him 
his first presentiment of the mysterious web of nature 
and of its prodigious power. The miracle excited him 
strangely. He trembled and grew cold. Other enthu- 
siasms swept through his ardent nature. The eager 
boy was carried away by Spinozistic pantheism that 
identified God with nature. Like the young Goethe, 
he felt nature to be an all-embracing power, having 
neither speech nor voice but creating hearts through 
which to feel and tongues through which to speak. 
The boy’s enthusiasm for mathematics and technical 
problems, inherited from his father, and the early bud- 


ding in him of rare intellectual powers moved his 


mother to prophesy that he would be a great professor 
some day. His strong emotional life, which was never 
to leave him, fed itself on great literature, and ex- 
pressed itself in songs of praise to God which he com- 
posed and set to music and sang wherever he went. 

School for this timid boy, who preferred solitude 
to the companionship of other boys, was chiefly servi- 
tude, seldom spiritual enrichment and real education. 
One day in class a Catholic teacher held up a nail 
and said that it. was with such as that that the Jews 
had nailed Jesus to the cross, and the pupils were 
stimulated against our Jewish boy. It was the first 
thrust of the frightful venom of anti-Semitism. Oh, 
the cruel hurt that pierced his sensitive heart! But 
from his teachers the youth did get a liking for the 
classical spirit in art, and for Goethe’s universality. 
Never would he forget the high rapture of listening to 
a lecture on “Hermann and Dorothea.” 

Early the boy’s love of music kept pace with his 
other enthusiasms. At five he played the violin. At 
twelve he played mainly from Mozart, Beethoven 
and Bach. Early, too, his mathematical genius burst 
forth. At thirteen this genius was so high and swift 
that Dr. Max Talmy could not follow him. About 
this time Kant, incomprehensible to many adults, be- 
came clear to this schoolboy. 

Einstein was thirty-six when his generalized theory 
of relativity was published in 1915. Long before this, 
however, he was recognized as a great scientist and 
teacher. The year before his theory shocked the 
world Berlin honored him with a professorship that 
subsidized his research work and required no duties 
of the regular professor. Apart from his great theory, 
which has completely revolutionized scientific think- 
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ing, his accomplishments, most scientists feel, give him 
a legitimate place among the great. 

How could there be any place in the country of 
his birth for our Jewish mathematician and independ- 
ent thinker? Too embarrassing for the Nazis, his 
racial superiors, would be his brilliant mind and his 
fame. How could this free spirit, who demanded only 
freedom to think and to investigate, feel at home with 
this new tyranny over the minds of men? So he 
became a voluntary exile, going to Princeton, N. J. 
But he is no longer an exile. In 1938, in a courtroom 
in Trenton, he became an American citizen, and now 
people affectionately call this modest and simple man 
“the good gray sage of Princeton.” 

It is not my purpose to explain the theory of rela- 
tivity, which it took Einstein ten years to prepare 
and to set down in a six-page pamphlet. And it is 
a good thing for you and me that this is not my purpose. 
This theory involves ideas or concepts that the 
speed of light is one of the fundamental controlling 
factors in all natural phenomena, that space and time 
are inseparable and are united in some kind of inde- 
pendent reality, and that gravitation or the attraction 
of body for body is due to warps and twists in the 
space-time continuum. Our mathematician claims that 
there is such a thing as curved space, which means 
only a new set of rules that require measurements to 
be made along curved lines. This is about as far as I 
can get in explaining this theory. 

Likely this great man is the most eminent of all 
living scientists. His investigations deal chiefly with 
cosmic phenomena of the most abstruse sort, with 
motion and light and warped space. And yet this 
scientist, whom the Riverside Church honors, gives 
humanity consideration above science. International- 
ism, he asserts, is a rational relationship between coun- 
tries. He is an ardent evangel for a sane union between 
nations, for mutual co-operation, for mutual advance- 
ment without interference with a country’s customs, 
culture, and essential inner life. He challenges scien- 
tists to be pioneers in restoring internationalism. 

This great mind has flexibility and sweep so that 
he sees all conceivable possibilities when he confronts 
a scientific or a human problem. He is an eager and 
persistent seeker after truth. To other physicists he 
leaves experiments and measurements. He primarily 
wants to observe, imagine, and think. 

We are concerned with Einstein the scientist, but 
we are much more concerned with Einstein the man. 
What a man he is! How human! How intensely 
human! He is indeed a childlike man, full of wonder, 
full of tender emotions and warm sympathies. On 
this great human’s fiftieth birthday a poor unemployed 
man sends him a package of tobacco. Tears well into 
his eyes, and he answers with a short poem. And 
then, oh then, how he does enjoy this tobacco in the 
brier pipe he loves to smoke! 

The Nobel prize in 1921, the Copley Medal of the 
Royal Society in 1925, the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1926, and the honors univer- 
sities continually pour upon him leave this simple man 
modest, unaffected, and unassuming. Indeed, no one 
hates display and pretense more than he. No one 
loathes the arrogance of wealth, the artificial distinc- 
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tions that divide men, and all the forms of high soci- 
ety more than this man, who loves pure human worth 
above all possessions. 

Visitors are impressed by his noble head, his clear- 
cut and Dante-like face, his gray hair, his marble- 
white forehead, and his gleaming eyes that change 
quickly back and forth between a look of detached 
contemplation and a merry twinkle. They are made 
to feel at home by his naturalness, courtesy, and easy 
informality. And they come away feeling that they 
have been in the presence of an extraordinary intellect 
and a great spirit. 

And always as he works this cosmic scientist, so 
rich in imagination and humanity, is convinced that 
the motives behind scientific and artistic creations are 
identical, and that these two realms of the human in- 
tellect are fed by the same springs of longing, quest 
for truth and humility, zest for conquest and love of 
service, working in harmony and making for a uni- 
fied personality and for the welfare of mankind. At 
the root of both scientific and artistic creations lies a 
profound religious impulse. The genuine man of sci- 
ence has profound faith that the order of existence is 
rational. Science can only be created by those who 
sincerely aspire towards truth and understanding, and 
this source of feeling springs from religion. While 
religion without science is blind, science without reli- 
gion is lame. 

Albert Einstein is truly and deeply religious in the 
sense that he believes that the most beautiful thing 
that one can experience is the mysterious. Dead is 
religion within the man who no longer pauses to won- 
der at the mystery of the conscious life and the mar- 
velous structure of the universe and to stand in rapt 
awe before it. This devout man has humble and 
childlike admiration for a Superior Mind manifest in 
the miracle of nature. His concept of God, he says, 
is an emotional conviction of a Superior Intelligence 
revealed in the material world. 

And again in the sense that he links his life with 
the life of mankind with such full-hearted sympathy is 
this man of many scientific and human interests reli- 
gious. He pays humble tribute to his fellow men, 
both living and dead, upon whose labors his own life, 
he claims, has been built. He has a passion for social 
justice. He hates everything that hurts people. Above 
all, he hates war, which he regards as a despicable 
stain on the human race. 

The truly religious man, claims this great man of 
science, is one who does his best to liberate himself 
from all the fetters of selfish desires. One is here on 
earth for a short visit, not knowing why. But from 
the standpoint of daily life one thing is clear—man 
is here for the sake of other men. 


The holy time is quiet as a Nun 

Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the sea. 

Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with His eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 
Worpswortu 1770 
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My Own Garden 


R. S. Kellerman 


IGHTY years after my mother’s garden, at my 
own retirement from my profession, I came into 
possession of one-fourth acre of a garden spot, in the 
outskirts of a beautiful little village, two hundred miles 
from Cedar Hill. At Cedar Hill my father once had 
a farm and my mother had a garden. My garden-lot 
is not fenced in, there is no need of it. Nothing runs 
wild but children. The children never injure the 
garden. There is some fencing about the premises, but 
it is for appearance, not for service. I had long been 
in the habit of gardening. Work at my desk, continually 
for years, was very trying to both physical and mental 
health. I required frequent recreation and rest. 
Nothing was handier than a garden right at the back 
door. I came to like to work in the soil, particularly 
when the soil responded with plants and vegetables. It 
became my hobby. The garden grew to be a habit. 

I had known for a long time that it is easier to do 
two things than one, to read two books than one and 
to have two or more interests than one. To go from 
one thing to another refreshes the body, pricks up the 
mind, and keeps drudgery at arm’s length. One long 
book is too wearisome. But if there is another book 
handy to read for a day or two one can go back to the 
first book with renewed interest. Work never kills, but 
monotony, drudgery, the same thing over and over 
again, that is another matter. A new thing, a new 
thought, and a new idea make the world brighter and 
the wheels go round faster. The garden adds variety, 
not to farmers exactly, but to villagers, to business and 
professional people, and even to girls and women who 
make up beds once every day and wash dishes three 
times every day. A change of work, of scene, of plan, 
makes new women of them. 

My garden has good soil to work in, black, rich and 
leose. I have three hand plows, one of an old pattern, 
best I could buy at the time, a much improved one, and 
an up-to-date one with three sets of interchangeable 
tools. This last one (it cost me the most) is the cheap- 
est by far. By having three plows I can change from 
one to another to relieve the monotony. My mother, 
eighty years ago, had no plows. They were not made. 
My plow has a real moldboard, the same as any farm 
fieldplow. It breaks the ground open two, four, six 
inches deep by going once, twice or three times in the 
same furrow. Breaking the ground by hand is no little 
work, but it saves much of the later work of breaking 
the clods and leveling the surface. And besides that, 
it saves the garden and premises from being tramped 
and torn and mauled by a team of horses. I do the 
plowing, not all at once, but I plow a small patch when 
I want to plant something. This is repeated, day after 
day, or week after week, just as I need it to plant some- 
thing more. Thus I spread the hardest work over the 
space of three months. I never let the work grow stale 
or listless. 

By planting early, and by means of the perennials 
that are already in the garden, I manage to get fresh 
stuff long before I am through plowing and planting. 


Asparagus, from a good old bed, can be had by early 
April for six weeks or two months. Early in May, 
sometimes in April, radishes and lettuce are ready. 
Beets and turnips are ready in May. In June come 
the berries—strawberries, black raspberries, red rasp- 
berries, and some néw creations. We make much of 
corn, beans, peas. Beans can be grown all through the 
summer by planting every fifteen days. I never plant 
“in the moon,” neither have a set time when a certain 
thing “must” be planted. The garden does not run 
me. I run the garden. I work when I please, plant 
when I get ready, when I am in the mood, and when 
the spirit moves me. The garden is my hobby, and I 
make my hobby pay. Work in the garden is my 
recreation, and I see to it that it also yields vegetables 
for the household. The garden is my “avocation,” the 
calling me away from my writing desk, and it sends me 
back to my “calling” refreshed and renewed in spirit. 

In a worth-while garden the gardener is dealing with 
many different plants. Counting everything that grew 
in my garden (except weeds and grass), there were 
thirty-five different things, all edible. I am not boast- 
ing. This number can easily be increased. I failed on 
several things. I omitted several because we do not 
like the taste of them. Every year I risk one or two 
new varieties. They are usually excellent. My idea 
is when you have a garden, have a real one, not a 
make-believe one, not half a garden, but a whole one. 
Make the garden do its best. My neighbor, next to 
me, planted nothing but corn, field corn at that. 
Another neighbor on the next street plants nothing 
but tomatoes. I made a trial of sweet corn this year. 
With several varieties, planting very early, and plant- 
ing five or six times through the season, we had roast- 
ing ears on the table from the 22nd of June to the 
first day of October. Any good gardener can beat this. 
Nature is bountiful. She loves to grow things. I am 
wondering whether she is not offended when we do 
not do our part just so that she may do her very best. 
But I think not. I have never noticed that she is 
offended, or complains. She never speaks to me. It 
is all moonshine and poetry when anyone says the 
flowers and the trees speak with him. But some indi- 
viduals get closer to the garden than others. Such 
may speak to the grapes and peas, but they never 
answer him. They have no speech or language. 

This year, when my garden was made and in good 
condition, and I was bringing vegetables in every day, 
something, or nature, or somebody, maybe myself, 
seemed to hit me in my stomach. I was out of the 
garden two whole months. When I got back to it, the 
weeds and the grass had entirely overrun the garden. 
Who had done this? Nature? It was just like her. 
But I found to my delight that the vegetables and 
the fruit had held their own. And when I dug the 
Irish and the sweet potatoes I found that I had never. 
had a better crop. Had nature favored me because of 
my illness? Oh no. Nature never gives or receives 
favors. She moves with constant uniformity regardless 
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of whom it may injure or benefit. She knows no friends 
or foes. It is our safety that this is so. Otherwise we 


could not depend on her. Nature does not conform to 


man. Nature is first and greatest. Man must conform 
to her. And when man conforms to nature there is 
nothing that man cannot do with the help of nature. 
Man is coworker with nature in continuous creation 
and in invincible progress. I learn this in the garden. 


Association with nature in the garden brings to 
mind many beautiful and surprising thoughts and 
things. (1) There is the thought that there is an undis- 
covered power which is able to bring into existence life, 
growth, maturity, and death of everything, including 
plants, animals, and man. (2) It is evident that every- 
thing, including ourselves particularly, is healthiest, 
lives best, accomplishes most, attains to greatest com- 
fort and happiness, and rises to highest heights of 
human attainments, when we conform to the ways of 
nature. (3) It brings to mind the highest reflection 
of the mind of man which is whether or not man will 
live hereafter. 

In speaking of the garden and the thought it raises 
of immortality, I notice these facts: The garden grows, 
blooms, bears its fruit and dies; corn is planted, grows 
up, produces an ear, and the stalk dies. Why does it 
die? It dies because it has done its life-work. It can- 
not do any more. It perishes and is molded back to 
soil again. That is so with everything that grows in 
the garden. 

Every plant, vine and bush, accomplishes its natural 
purpose and then it dies. It produces one harvest and 
then it is done. That is its life. It dies. Not so with 
man. He lives on to make eighty gardens, one year 
after another. He can never make enough gardens to 
satisfy him. He does not ripen and fall and rot like an 
apple. His mind remains unsatisfied, his nature is 
unfilled. He is never willing to give up. His spirit 
defies death. He has not completed his life. He differs 
from the plant. His mind seems to be of the quality 
that lives on even though his body dies. Has nature 
given him a.spark of Divine Life that never perishes? 

How fine it is to dream and imagine that Nature has 
surprised herself by creating Man, with a wit and a 
will and an ego, so different, so superior, so inventive, 
and creative, who turns and investigates himself, 
studies nature, explores the future and lives without a 
fear of death. The gardener is the one thing in the 
garden that does not die. He survives the frosts of 
winter to plant another garden in the spring. Riches, 
wisdom and comfort dwell in the garden! There is 
some mystery in the soil that compels the plants to 
grow. I cannot find it. I know not what it is. The 
sun and the rain are coworkers with the soil. Besides 
all the fruit and vegetables that nature produces, she 
does it with such delicacy and beauty one wonders at 
the marvels she has up her sleeve! Of the thirty-five 
different things grown in the garden, no two are alike. 
She is an artist. In addition to appealing to the human 
appetite she also appeals to the human sense of beauty. 
And when fall arrives it is as though she upset her paint 
bucket and flung her paint brush and scattered the 
colors over the garden, over the farm, and over all the 
trees of the woods. Why should this be so? Is nature 
educating, beautifying, and glorifying the children of 
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men? It may be so. I work all the harder in the 
garden to show my appreciation of the efforts and aims 
of nature. 

Are there any efforts and aims especially directed 
toward the children of men by nature? Long, long 
before man appeared, millions and millions of years ago, 
nature produced nuts, fruits, berries, grasses and vege- 
tables, the same as now. For millions and millions of: 
years before man was dreamed of, nature grew and 
ripened fruit that rotted and perished and vanished, 
year after year. Was man then in the mind of nature? 
I notice this about nature, to my sorrow. She is in- 
different to the vicissitudes, the sorrows, and the mis- 
fortunes of mankind. She has no kindness, no pity, no 
love for mankind. She produces wheat, corn, and rice, 
three bread-fruits of the world. That is her business, 
her impulsion, her constitution. She cannot help it. 
She has no choice. But she is entirely unconcerned 
whether we have plenty or scarcity, and whether we 
live or die. But when I take my chair out in the 
garden, sit down in the potato patch—I am an invalid, 
you know—and dig up large beautiful Irish potatoes, 
and turn to the sweet potatoes and find a host of 
Nancy Halls there, many weighing a pound, some one 
and a half, and one weighing two pounds, I wonder if 
I am not wrong in my reasonings and vagaries about 
nature? What do you think? 

With dim understanding and vague comprehension 
I write my sermons, and I work in the garden. I dream 
and I wonder what nature and human life are all about. 
All things seem to be one, and one comprises all. There 
is a wider mind than any of ours somewhere. I do not 
know where. I cannot find it. But our stay in the 
earth is very pleasant. We have a lot of fun. The 
doctrines of my sermons get into the garden, and what 
I dream in the gardens finds its way into my sermons. 
I live to work in the garden. Some day I shall not be 
there. But I have no fear. Our bodies have come up 
out of the soil (and our minds?), and will go back to 
earth (and our minds?). As the soil of the farm and 
garden is, by some chemical process, transmuted into 
fruit and vegetables; as fruit and vegetables are woven 
into human and animal life; and as animal life is trans- 
lated into human consciousness, human thought and 
feeling—I do not doubt for a moment that some Power 
Divine can transform mortal man into an Immortal 
and an Eternal being which neither time nor change, 
death nor hell, can injure or destroy. 


THE PREACHER 


It is a responsible thing 

To preach courage, fortitude, 

Love of humanity; 

For time may prove me a coward, 
Misfortune find me lacking in endurance, 
My daily dealings with my fellow man 

Be utterly devoid of justice. 

I must school myself well if I would preach 
Courage, fortitude, love of humanity. 


Una W. Harsen 
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What Is Right with the 


Church ? 
Grace A. Hatch 


UST as it is necessary to take stock of our posses- 
sions at certain intervals, so is it well to consider 
our advantages and privileges. In this day it seems to 
be much easier to think of what we lack than of what 
we have. This applies to our criticism of the church 
even more than to that of daily living. It is so much 
easier to say what is wrong with the church than what 
is right with it. 

First of all, how many people appreciate the fact 
that the church really exists? That it stands, so to 
speak, with its arms open at all times ready to give 
counsel, help or comfort to any who would avail them- 
selves of it, whether members or not; ready to give a 
new start, if needed, to one who has made mistakes, 
had ill fortune or otherwise feels alone or reluctant to 
mingle with his fellow men. Not until one has lived in 
a town where the church stands with its doors locked 
and its windows barred can one possibly appreciate the 
welcome of the open door. In such a town there is a 
narrowness, a selfishness, an indifference to community 
welfare which is not good to live with. 

Our country has struggled above all else to keep 
alive the old traditions. Such efforts have been the 
subject of much oratory; wars have been and still are 
being fought for this. The church is a living tradition, 
and so long as it continues we shall not lose historical 
continuity. 

Our church is a fellowship which someone has 
defined as a “sense of togetherness in God.” Such a 
fellowship is not found in any other organization. Men 
cannot sit together Sunday after Sunday, seriously 
taking part in worship services, then go out and work 
together in a common cause for the good of their church 
without feeling the brotherhood and the unity which 
is one of the finer results of this fellowship. 

With the present trend of literature and the depress- 
ing news which covers the front pages of our daily 
papers it is fortunate indeed that we still have the 
lessons of Scripture and the messages from the pulpit 
to give us courage. For a short time at least the tur- 
moil of life gives way to the quiet restfulness and 
security of the church; while an inspiring sermon gives 
us courage to pick up our daily tasks and problems. 

The church builds character, particularly in our 
young people. Before a child is of school age he may 
be taken into the nursery classes and there taught the 
first steps of living together and Sharing. In church 
schools even more than in day schools are children 
taught to think of and to do for others; to be conscious 
of universalism and real brotherhood. For older groups 
summer schools of religious education and youth get- 
togethers are of untold value. These weeks of study 
and play may be had at a minimum cost. This reaches 
a great many who otherwise would have no opportunity 
of enjoying such an experience. 

The church offers a varied program which furnishes 
an outlet for every particle of time and talent we may 
have. There are unlimited openings for all who will 
take advantage of them. Many churches offer choral 
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training under professional leadership, training for 
teaching, youth leadership, public speaking, amateur 
dramatics, social service, business, drawing, interior 
decorating, the preparing and serving of meals, etc., etc. 
Food is of use only as one partakes of it. The athlete 
who sits on the side line gets little out of the game. 
The person who is content to be just one of the audience 
gets small benefit from his church, even though he be 
a heavy contributor in the weekly envelopes. A church 
is only as strong as its laymen, and if they will but 
enter wholeheartedly into the church program of activi- 
ties, before they know it they will have developed a 
degree of efficiency and leadership which will be of 
great value not only to themselves but to their church 
and community. 

Lastly, and of greatest importance in what is right 
with the church, is the fact that the church does make 
demands upon its people. In many families the. child 
who never asks for attention gets little. The mother 
of whom the most is demanded finds time to do the 
most for her loved ones. So is it true that the church 
which is best equipped and most easily financed is the 
one in which there is apt to be the least aggressive 
activity. But the church that has much ahead of it to 
do and the least with which to do it is by far the most 
alive and helpful church, therefore the one which makes 
heaviest demands—demands for reasonable contribu- 
tions of money, which are of course necessary, but, 
most important, demands for loyalty, participation in 
normal activities, and willingness to serve. 


Are You Rationing Your 
Worship? 


Edwin S. Lane 
Dean of Trinity Cathedral, Phoenix, Anz. 


ROM all appearances the American people are 

worrying more about tires than they are about 
worship. This is easily explainable. Tires are being 
put on a priority basis and the general public is ex- 
cluded. Worship is still free. 

Perhaps if we would put worship on a priority basis 
and only allow certain privileged people to enter 
churches, then we would see something! I suspect there 
would be a commotion, and lots of people who now 
rarely go to church would be heard from. It was ever 
thus! 

As a matter of fact the American people have been 
voluntarily rationing themselves on worship. Some 
limit their attendance to Easter Day. “That is enough 
for me,” they seem to say, “someone else can have the 
rest.” That is like trying to make a spare tire serve 
for four wheels. 

Others ration themselves to very irregular attend- 
ance. They apparently believe that churches are 
desirable for a community and that they ought to be 
open for people to go to when they want to, but some- 
how they don’t seem to want to go too often. Then 
people wonder why almost every church in the United 
States has a debt. It’s like people believing that since 
they have fairly good tires they will only use them once 
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and a while, then they will last. But churches do not 
get on well without people using them. Neither do 
tires. . 

Fortunately, there are people who use the churches 
all the time. That’s why they still exist. The world 
is as good as it is because of their faithful minority. 

But this voluntary rationing of worship by about 
70 per cent of the community has had the effect of 
practically paralyzing the effectiveness of the Christian 
religion. People wonder why Christian countries go to 
war. The answer is easy. It is because the vast ma- 
jority have never lived the Christian way of life. The 
Christian minority in every country has not been able 
to influence national policies sufficiently to make war 
impossible. 

Few would admit that their rationing of worship 
has really affected the world, but it is true just the 
same. For as a matter of fact the only source of high 
ideals for human living is the Christian church. These 
ideals are contained in the Bible, but they have to be 
transformed into lives to become effective. The church 
is the main arena for this transformation. Without the 
church there is no ultimate world salvation. 

Thus we return to the conviction that better people 
are necessary for a better world. Better people are 
made by better worship. 

To those who reply that it is not necessary to go 
to church to be good the answer would be that it is 
not necessary to go to church to be good. But it is 
necessary to go to church to be good enough. There 
is a difference between good, and being good enough. 
So we ask, if churches be not necessary, would the 
world be better off without them? Suppose the gov- 
ernment thought so and closed every church. Would 
you stand for it? 

Yet, so far as 70 per cent of the population goes, 
it seems to make no difference to them on Sunday 
whether the churches are open or not. They are not 
present at any rate, and thus, for them, the churches 
might as well close. 

As a matter of fact the churches won’t close, but 
every community would be a better place to live in, and 
the nation would be a better nation, if the proportion 
was reversed and 70 per cent of the population went to 
church regularly, and only 30 per cent were absent. 
For a better world after the war the proportion of 
attendance must swing in favor of the churches or there 
won't be a better world than we have now. That at 
least can be counted on. 

So it is time that each should ask, “Am I rationing 
the church?” If you are, what would you say if the 
government forced this church ration on you? Remem- 
ber that in Europe, because people rationed the church, 
the government rationed the people about the church. 

Youth in Germany have not been allowed to go to 
church since 1933. In America about half of the par- 
ents do not think it worth while to send their children 
to church schools, but these parents wouldn’t stand 
for it if they could not send their children. It is a 
strange paradox. 

So it comes to this. It is our privilege, no one 
stopping us, of making worship a spiritual priority in 
our lives and seeking to make the world God’s King- 
dom.—The Churchman, New York. 
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Central Mohawk Association 
Carrie A. Ritter 


HE one hundred seventeenth annual session of the Central- 

Mohawk Association was held in our church at Herkimer, 
N. Y., June 10, 1942, opening with a devotional period led 
by Rev. Howard B. Gilman, pastor of the Little Falls church 
and president of the Association. 

At the morning session business was transacted. Reports 
from the parishes contained suggestions for future work as 
well as detailed accounts of activities of the past year. John 
Zoller of Little Falls gave an especially instructive history of 
Universalism in the Mohawk Valley and in his home church. 

The afternoon session consisted of addresses and discus- 
sions. Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Syracuse, spoke on “Women 
Must Not Tread Too Lightly,” and Rev. Charles G. Girelius, 
Barneveld, on “Tasks for Difficult Times.” Another address 
was on “The Duty and Destiny of the Free.” 

The officers were re-elected: President, Rev. Howard B. 
Gilman, Little Falls; vice-president, Mrs. C. A. Moulton, 
Dolgeville; secretary and treasurer, Rey. William A. Haney, 
Fort Plain. 

The Association sent a note of sympathy to Rev. Clinton 
A. Moulton, who was unable to be present because of serious 
illness. 

A delicious cafeteria dinner was served by the Herkimer 
women. 

The addresses of the evening were by Rev. A. Lynn 
Booth, D.D., Utica, on “Play the Game,” and by Rey. Fred 
C. Leining, D.D., superintendent of churches of New York 
State, on the war. 

The attendance was larger than had been anticipated and 
the weather was good. 

Rey. Harold W. Haynes of Herkimer and his church people 
deserve much credit for their gracious hospitality. 

The Association voted fifteen dollars to Dr. Leining’s 
Emergency Fund, which just now is helping the church at 
Mount Vernon. 

The Association adjourned to meet in Utica in 1943. 

The two bodies which make up the Central-Mohawk Asso- 
ciation were both organized more than one hundred years 
ago. A check-up of the Evangelical Magazine and Gospel 
Advocate of 1842 revealed that all the delegates at those early 
sessions were men. Apparently the women were just on- 
lookers, except that they probably, then as now, supplied the 
eatables. 

The Mohawk Association met in 1842 at Salisbury. Of the 
churches then in existence only one is active and one inactive. 
There were only two ministers present. The report reads, 
“Public services were attended by a large congregation and 
though there was (with reason) much regret that the 
preachers who were expected and who should have been there, 
were not there, yet those who were there, were listened to 
with apparent interest and were liberally and very amply re- 
warded for their efforts to satisfy a disappointed audience.” 

The Central Association met in 1842 at Clinton. Of the 
places from which delegates came, two now have regular 
services after one hundred years, Utica and Madison. One of 
the delegates was Amos Scott, Jr., of Bridgewater. This family 
is still Universalist and some members of it are in the Utica 
church. There were twenty-four ministers present in 1842. We 
were pleased at Herkimer with eight. One of those present 
was the paper’s editor, Rev. Aaron B. Grosh, whose descend- 
ants are connected with the Utica church. In those days the 
Association fellowshipped the ministers. Six were welcomed 
at that session. The report states, “The attendance of 
preachers was fully equal to our expectations. The house was 
filled even to extra seats at the first session and to over- 
flowing almost, before the session closed at the end of the 
second day.” 

After all there is not much difference between 1842 and 
1942: 

“We keep the faith our fathers kept, 
Their vows to God renew.” 
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Illinois Universalist Convention 
{ Donald K. Evans 


HE one hundred fifth session of the Illinois Universalist 

Convention, the Association of Universalist Women of 
Illinois and the Department of Religious Education was held 
in the Federated Church (Universalist-Congregational) of 
Sycamore, May 15, 16 and 17. It opened with an address 
by its president, Dr. E. E. Davis of Avon, on “Why Alcohol?” 
The convention later ordered the address to be printed in the 
next issue of the State Messenger, and also as a pamphlet. 
Representation from eleven churches of the state was noted 
at the opening meeting. 

The treasurer’s report mentioned a most encouraging item. 
Quota receipts from the churches amounted to $511.86. It is 
the largest total of quotas received in any year since 1931 
and was only a little less than the total quota receipts for the 
past four years combined. The convention faces an antici- 
pated deficit for the year of $500.44, due largely to its financ- 
ing of work in Decatur looking toward the establishment of 
a new church in that city. This deficit will be charged to the 
surplus account of the convention. 

The convention church service was held on Friday night. 
Worship was conducted by Rev. O. E. Spencer of Avon, and 
the occasional sermon was preached by Rev. Merton Aldridge 
of Woodstock. His subject was “Being Alone and Yet Not 
Alone.” Following the occasional sermon the annual Minis- 
ter’s Pension Fund offering was received. Acting State Super- 
intendent Arms called the roll of the churches. Delegates 
presented each church’s contribution. The total offering re- 
ceived then and subsequently amounted to $404.07. Rev. 
Donald K. Evans of Chicago conducted the convention com- 
munion service. 

The report of the Fellowship Committee indicated twenty- 
four ministers in fellowship with the convention, sixteen active 
churches and five churches without pastors. 

Acting State Superintendent Arms of Peoria reported con- 
tacts with most of the churches of the state during his eight- 
month term of office. He reported that particular attention 
was given to churches in need of ministers and those with 
individual problems to be solved. Pulpits filled during the 
past year included Galesburg, which called Rev. George 
H. Thorburn from Biddeford, Maine; Stockton, which called 
Guy W. Meyer, a student, who is soon to graduate from 
Meadville Theological School; and Urbana, which called Rev. 
Argyl Houser from Hutchinson, Kan. Meadville has also 
supplied student preachers for Hoopeston and Litchfield. A 
large part of the acting superintendent’s time and thought has 
been given to the new movement that has been started under 
the guidance of Rev. Argyl Houser in Decatur. A promising 
field has opened in this city in the central part of the state, 
and it is hoped that before long a new church will be the 
result of this activity. 

The report of the Recommendations and Resolutions Com- 
mittee commended the action of the executive committee in 
sending the May 2nd issue of Tue Curistian Leaner, the 
adult education number, to every known Universalist family 
in Illinois, and recommended like action for succeeding special 
issues if funds are available. It recommended study of the 
summary and findings of the Delaware Conference report on 
the Churches and a Just and Durable Peace in all the Illinois 
churches. Steps were ordered taken looking toward the estab- 
lishment of preaching circuits among the churches of southern 
Illinois. 

Officers elected were: President, Dr. E. E. Davis of Avon; 
vice-president, Mrs. Belva Henniges of Peoria; secretary, Rev. 
Donald K. Evans of Chicago; treasurer, William D. Kerr of 
Chicago; trustees for three years, Rev. H. L. Michael of 
Sycamore and Mrs. M. L. Aldridge of Woodstock; trustee 
for one year (to fill unexpired term), Rev. W. R. Bennett of 
Elgin; Fellowship Committee, Dr. Walter H. Macpherson of 
Joliet, and Dr. Frank D. Adams and Holbrook Mulford of 
Oak Park; preacher of occasional sermon, Rev. Argyl E. 
Houser, Urbana; place of 1943 convention, Clinton. 
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At the convention banquet a group of laymen spoke on the 
subject, “The Layman Has His Say.” Speakers in this sym- 
posium were Charles Van Holland of Urbana, Earl Wetzel of 
Sycamore, Dr. E. N. Nash of Galesburg and Harvey E. Wood 
of Joliet. The banquet was concluded with an address by Dr. 
Walter H. Macpherson of Joliet on “Good Will Is Not 
Enough.” 

On Sunday, May 17, the church school of the Sycamore 
church became a laboratory school for the delegates on 
methods, materials, and procedure in a typical church school. 
The regular teaching staff of the school was supplemented by 
the services of Miss Mary Willits of Oak Park and Miss Jose- 
phine Harrison of Elgin. It proved a most interesting and 
suggestive session. 

The convention came to a close with the morning church 
service, at which Dr. Frank D. Adams of Oak Park preached 
on “What Price Citizenship?” The convention was one of the 
largest of recent years and one of the most stimulating. 


Pennsylvania State Convention 
Herbert E. Benton 


HE one hundred eleventh annual sessions of the conven- 

tion were called to order in the Church of the Messiah, To- 
wanda, Friday, June 5, at 2:15 p.m. In the absence of the 
president, G. Freed Otto, Rev. Harmon M. Gehr was elected 
temporary chairman. The devotional service was conducted 
by Carl Fodden of the local church. 

This session dealt with reports of the president and secre- 
tary and the appointment of committees. Later in the after- 
noon the Women’s Association held its annual meeting, and 
in the evening the speaker was the general superintendent of 
our church, Dr. Robert Cummins. He spoke of the need for 
our church in the world, of the importance of keeping it alive, 
and said that the terms of the peace to come must be deter- 
mined by religious standards. 

On Saturday morning reports were heard from the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, Mrs. D. 8. Patterson, Philadelphia, 
chairman, and the Committee on Official Reports, this latter 
being read by Mrs. H. L. Butler of Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania Universalists are endeavoring to revive the 
Cent-a-Day Plan for securing funds for the work of the state 
and national bodies, and the outlook is promising. 

Dr. Cummins was called to the platform and spoke on the 
work to be done in our churches. He said there are four 
emphases—worship, study, fellowship, and service—and that 
these are to be considered in relationship to the three groups 
—children, youth, and adults. To secure an adequate con- 
sideration of these emphases in each church there should be 
a parish council whose duties are, first, to secure increased ef- 
fectiveness with the church, and, second, to secure a personal 
response. The meaning of the latter is that each individual 
in the church should be brought to feel that there is a per- 
sonal duty which he can perform. 

The newly elected vice-president, Fred Keiser, was called 
to the chair. He asked that each Pennsylvania Universalist 
make the welfare of the church a personal matter through the 
coming year, and then called on Rev. Theron Zimmerman, 
pastor of the Congregational church in LeRaysville, who gave 
an inspiring address. His subject was “Prayer in Wartime.” 
He said that we should always pray for forgiveness and 
realize that when we pray to Our Father, we are praying to 
one who is the Father of all Christians in all nations—in 
Japan and Germany as well as in Britain and France. We 
should pray for a world order that will hold hope for all. 

Officers elected were G. Freed Otto, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent; Fred Keiser, Reading, vice-president; Dr. H. E. Ben- 
ton, Philadelphia, secretary; Gordon W. Gabell, Philadelphia, 
treasurer; trustees for three years, Rev. James D. Herrick, 
Towanda, C. A. Leibold, Reading, and Charles H. Gough, 
Philadelphia. Fellowship committee, Rev. James D. Herrick, 
chairman, Dr. H. E. Benton, secretary, Rev. Warren B. 
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Lovejoy, A. J. Weakley, Philadelphia, and Paul Harden, To- 
wanda. 

The meeting next year will be held in Scranton. 

The banquet was served by the women of the Towanda 
church. Rev. Harmon M. Gehr was toastmaster. He intro- 
duced those at the head table, rendered some violin solos, and 
called on Gordon W. Gabell, the main speaker of the evening. 

At the Sunday morning service, Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy 
was to have preached the occasional sermon, but he was ill 
and was unable to attend. The breach was filled by Rev. 
James D. Herrick, beloved pastor of the Towanda church 
for twenty-eight years. 

Thanks are expressed to the Universalists of both Smithton 
and Towanda. To the former for agreeing to the conven- 
tion’s being held in Towanda, a more central location, in view 
of the gas and tire situation, and to the latter for the way 
in which they handled this responsibility on such short notice. 


The Boston Student Program 
Frank B. Chatterton 


ee HAT is the Boston student program?” Its purpose is 

threefold. First, it is to promote a church program for 
the student while he is away from his home church. Second, 
it is to promote loyalty for his denomination, in our case for 
the Universalist. Third, it is to bring together young men 
and women for the promotion of the religious life in a large 
city where they are being constantly challenged. 

The promotion of a student program in a locality like 
Greater Boston is unique. It differs greatly from the kind of 
program that can be promoted on the campus. The work has 
been carried on the past year with volunteers. It could 
easily engage the entire time of a single person. The Boston 
student program has for its campus Wellesley to the south 
and Tufts to the north and all the schools and colleges in 
between. These added up mean that the work for the past 
year has been with three hundred thirteen Universalist young 
men and women registered in twenty-two schools within this 
Greater Boston area. 

The work has been supported by the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention and the Universalist Church of America. 
Without this support nothing could have been done. Has 
anything been accomplished? 

The work has developed along three distinct lines: (1) 
Administration. (2) Program. (3) Education. 


Administration 


At the very outset, before we could engage in any kind of 
‘program we had to have the names of our Universalists 
attending college in Boston. It meant that each college had 
to be visited and the names obtained with all data that would 
help us in our work. This information was then put on file 
cards. It took time, as every school and college had a dif- 
ferent system of registration. The second thing was to com- 
municate with every student. A letter was sent with an 
enclosure, which was a printed folder, giving the names of all 
Universalist churches in Greater Boston, the minister’s name 
and the hour of worship. At the same time several hundred 
bulletin board cards were distributed throughout the colleges 
inviting students to attend church. The third step was the 
adoption of a constitution that gave direction to the work. 


Program 


The program of the Student Council has been along four 
distinct lines: (1) An executive board which comprises the 
president, vice-president, secretary, program chairman, social 
chairman, literature chairman, and the Council adviser. (2) 
A council, which includes the executive board and two mem- 
bers of each school in the Council. Schools represented are 
Boston University, Simmons, Wheelock, Tufts, Jackson, 
M. I. T., Harvard, Radcliffe, Bryant and Stratton, Vesper 
George, Northeastern, Chandler, Wellesley, Emerson, Fisher, 
Lasell, Wilson, the Massachusetts School of Art, Garland, 
Bouve, Katharine Gibbs and Hickox. (3) A general rally for 
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all students once a year. (4) Programs by our students over 
the radio. 

This year we called on the radio to help us in our com- 
munity effort. The management of WHDH gave us eighteen 
weeks, every Friday from 3:45 to 4:15 p.m. The program 
was known as “The College Campus of the Air.” It was a 
huge success. It meant a lot of work, but it has brought re- 
sults. Consider the hours of preparation in getting together 
eighteen weeks’ material for a half-hour program. It meant 
interviews with deans, professors and students. It meant 
hours of script writing. However, it was achieved, and with 
satisfaction to the station and a listening audience. Each 
broadcast was presented by a member of the Universalist 
Council and the program was distinctly announced at the 
beginning and the end as being presented by the “Universalist 
Student Council for Greater Boston.” Five deans, four pro- 
fessors, three ministers, and over two hundred students par- 
ticipated in the programs. 


Education 


Through our Committee on Literature we have been able 
to send out considerable material. At Christmas every 
student received the Advent Manual prepared by Dr. Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone, and at the beginning of the Lenten season 
every student received a copy of the Lenten Manual prepared 
by Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt. In January, the first issue of 
the student paper, called the Universalist Collegian, was 
issued. 

Officers of the Boston Student Council are: President, Dana 
Goodwin of Boston University; vice-president, Margaret King 
of Wheelock; secretary, Ruth Knowlton of Simmons; program 
chairman, George Jewett of Northeastern; social chairman, 
Ruth Adkins of Chandler; literature chairman, David Cole 
of Tufts. 

This is but the beginning of work that can do much in 
helping young men and women to keep their Christian faith, 
maintain their loyalty to the Universalist Church, and to 
prepare for service to the community. Such work must go on. 


Fundamental Goodness 
Harold A. Lumsden 


HE “Inquiring Reporter” of the New York Daily News 
asked, one day last spring, this question, “Has your kind- 
ness to another ever brought you any recompense?” 

The answers to this question are indeed impressive. Four 
out of the six people responded with an unqualified affirmative 
answer. Their kindnesses to humanity had been repaid. They 
had been recompensed for their friendships. 

Two of the individuals made exceedingly interesting com- 
ments. One of them, who had said that he had not been 
recompensed, added, “That has never discouraged me.” In 
these days, it is indeed encouraging to know that there are 
individuals who, in spite of all the adverse happenings, can 
assert that these conditions have not discouraged them. 

Another answer was, “It is the best way to make real 
friends, and we shouldn’t expect any recompense.” Here, 
from just an ordinary person, is a pronouncement of sublime 
truth. We shouldn’t expect any recompense for the acts of 
kindness that we administer to others. 

These “quotations give us a modern definition of funda- 
mental goodness. It is different from the concept of the 
ancient Pharisees, who thought that goodness was bound up 
absolutely within the concept of lawfulness. 

Jesus exposed the fallacy of this concept when he said, 
“Except your righteousness exceed the righteousness of the 
Pharisees, you cannot expect to enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

Real fundamental goodness is to be found not so much in 
things as in the spirit and attitude within the individual. If 
one actually and honestly within his soul loves his fellow 
men and thinks of all men as brothers, then his acts will be 
in accordance with the principle of fundamental goodness. It 
is the expression of the God within us. 
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Massachusetts News 


ORGANIZATION OF 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


At the first meeting of the new execu- 
tive committee for the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention held on June 2, 
the president, George A. Upton of 
Salem, announced the appointment of 
the following committees to carry for- 
ward the work of the convention: 
Missions Committee, Rev. George H. 
Wood, Everett, chairman, Rev. Joseph 
W. Beach, Worcester, Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D.D., Medford, Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, 
Haverhill, and Arthur A. Moulton, Mal- 
den. Finance Committee, Mr. Upton, 
chairman, Chester A. Dunlap, Framing- 
ham, Walter E. Mitchell, Franklin, and 
Samuel F. Parker, East Lynn. Advisory 
Committee, Victor A. Friend, Melrose, 
chairman, Mrs. George H. Ball, Swamp- 
scott, Miss Mabel E. Beals, Marblehead, 
Cornelius A. Parker, Boston, and Rey. 
Flint M. Bissell, D.D., Dorchester. 
Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, Waltham, 
chairman, Rey. Leslie C. Nichols, Mel- 
rose, and Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D.D., 
Braintree. Commiittee on Young People’s 
Work, Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, Haverhill, 
chairman, Rey. Frank B. Chatterton, 
Cambridge, Miss Mary B. Lillie, Attle- 
boro, Miss Alice M. Harrison, Lynn, and 
Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon, Wakefield. 
Commission on Temperance, Robert F. 
Needham, Arlington, chairman, Miss Zoe 
Miller, Roxbury, and Mrs. Victor A. 
Friend, Melrose. Representatives to the 
State Planning Council, representing the 
state convention, Mr. Upton and Dr. 
Etz; from the Massachusetts Association 
of Universalist Women, Mrs. Ball and 
Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff of Cambridge; 
from the Youth Fellowship of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, Richard Stra- 
chan, Cambridge, and Willard Coffin, 
Jr., West Newton; from the Massachu- 
setts Sunday School Association, Mrs. 
Frank N. Chamberlain of Medford and 
Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach of North 
Attleboro; from the League of Univer- 
salist Men, Herbert O. Lewis of Lowell 
and Robert F. Needham of Arlington. 


New Committee Appointed 


Following out the recommendations of 
the Appraisal Committee, the president 
appointed Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, 
D.D., Arlington, as chairman of the new 
committee on relations with Tufts stu- 
dents and recruiting for the Universalist 
ministry. Also serving on this commit- 
tee are Rev. William E. Gardner, North 
Weymouth, Rev. Carl A. Hempel, 
Swampscott, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., 
Medford, Arthur A. Moulton, Malden, 
Victor A. Friend, Melrose, and Elwood 
Litchfield, Stoneham. 


FALL CONFERENCE 


The Appraisal Committee rec- 
ommended that a fall conference 
be sponsored by the convention, 
for ministers and lay workers to 
meet and discuss their local church 
problems. The recommendation 
was adopted by the Haverhill con- 
vention. 

President Upton appointed as a 
committee to plan for this con- 
ference Rev. Wallace G. Fiske of 
Haverhill, chairman, and_ the 
presidents of the various auxiliary 
organizations: Mrs. George H. 
Ball, Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach, 
Richard Strachan and Herbert O. 
Lewis. 

The dates of the conference 
have been set for OCTOBER 14 
and 15, 1942, at the newly re- 
modeled First Parish Church 
(Universalist), 31 Main Street, 
Saugus. 


The State Ministers’ Association has 
been asked to carry out a two-day pro- 
gram at the fall conference. A suggested 
theme is “A Year’s Plan for the Growth 
of Spiritual Life in Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Churches.” The committee on 
arrangements for the Ministers’ Associa- 
tion consists of Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon, 
Wakefield, Rev. Gustave H. Leining, 
D.D., Braintree, Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, 
Melrose, Rev. Albert Q. Perry, Brock- 
ton, and Rey. Albert C. Niles, South 
Weymouth. 


SUMMER SERVICES 


Summer services are being held as 
usual in the following places: At Chat- 
ham, Rev. Otto Lyding; at Eastham, 
Rey. Robert T. Weston; at Marion, 
Rev. Harry L. Thornton; at Oxford, Rev. 
Harold A. Lumsden; at Rockport, Rev. 
Agnes B. Haskell; at West Haverhill, 
Rey. Wallace G. Fiske. Oxford services 
are held during the month of August 
only, while the other churches may be 
visited on any Sunday morning during 
July and August, except West Haverhill, 
where the services are occasional. 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
PENSION FUND 


At the June meeting of the executive 
committee of the convention it was 
voted to appropriate the sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars from the income of the 
Ministerial Relief Fund to the Pension 
Fund of the Universalist Church of 
America. This will be applied to the 
payment of pensions to fifteen Univer- 
salist ministers in Massachusetts. 


WAKEFIELD PLANS AHEAD 


An all-parish program planning com- 
mittee of the Wakefield, Mass., church 
met on the afternoon of June 14 to map 
out such major events of the 1942-43 
church year as parents’ night, father and 
son night, youth week, the fall and 
spring sale, Mother’s Day dinner, etc. 
At least one major parish event was 
scheduled each month, instead of bunch- 
ing all activities in the winter and early 
spring. 

The pageant, “The Loveliest Thing,” 
was presented at the Children’s Day 
service by members of the school, a 
young people’s choir sang, and Rey. 
LeRoy A. Congdon, pastor, baptized 
three children. 

On June 7, Communion Sunday, three 
adults were received into the member- 
ship of the church, making the total for 
the year twelve. A precommunion serv- 
ice and the annual meeting of church 
members was held during the week pre- 
vious, when Dr. Frederic W. Perkins 
spoke on “The Immemorial Symbol of 
Fellowship.” 

Mr. Congdon gave the baccalaureate 
sermon to the graduating class of the 
Wakefield High School at an evening 
service, June 7, sponsored by the Wake- 
field Council of Churches. On Memorial 
Day he conducted the service at the 
chapel at Lakeside Cemetery. 


DR. RATCLIFF’S SCHEDULE 


During the past month Dr. Ratcliff 
has visited and conferred with the offi- 
cial committees of the churches at 
Essex, Everett, Lawrence, Rockport, 
Saugus and Stoughton. He has also had 
interviews with representatives from the 
churches in Weymouth, North Wey- 
mouth and Quincy. On Sunday morn- 
ing, June 7, he was the preacher at the 
Stoughton church, and on June 21 con- 
ducted the morning worship at the 
Universalist church in Essex. 


PULPIT SUPPLY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Sunday, June 21: Rev. John M. Rat- 
cliff, Ed.D., at Essex; Rev. Leroy W. 
Coons, D.D., at East Boston; Rey. Al- 
fred S. Cole at Gloucester; Rev. Clarence 
R. Skinner, D.D., at Lawrence; Rev. 
U. S. Milburn, D.D., at South Acton; 
Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Ph.D., at 
Stoughton; Rev. Charles H. Emmons at 
Kingston, N. H. 


UNION SERVICES 


During July and August the First 
Universalist and Central Congregational 
Churches of Lynn will unite for services 
at the Central Church. 
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Our Library Desk 


Now We Must Cuooss. 
Wieman. Macmillan. 


By Henry N. 
$2.00. 


“Now We Must Choose” between to- 
talitarianism and democracy. Since 
Professor Wieman wrote his title the 
United States has entered the war. To- 
day the military defeat of Germany and 
the survival of democracy seem less 
uncertain. Yet “all things most impor- 
tant are perennially so,” and faith in 
democracy is one of them. It is this 
faith which Professor Wieman seeks to 
stimulate. He would stimulate an intel- 
ligent commitment to democracy by an 
inquiry into democracy’s essential mean- 
ing. “The true ground and goal of 
democracy have not been discerned with 
sufficient clarity. The purpose of the 
present writing is to contribute to this 
formulation and clarification.” 

What kind of social order will democ- 
racy achieve? This we cannot specify 
in advance. This is as it should be, 
though the uncertainty may leave those 
who want a blueprint of a new world 
unsatisfied. The heart of democracy is 
the pulsating creativity which results 
from interaction between equal men who 
freely interpret themselves to one an- 
other. “Creative Interaction” I take as 
the first key phrase in Wieman’s formu- 
lation of the democratic faith. “Crea- 
tive interaction” is a modern equivalent 
for “Love thy neighbor,” interpreted 
operationally. The specific social order 
which the “compounding of perspec- 
tives” will create cannot be foreknown, 
and no particular social order will be 
final. Yet we must commit ourselves to 
the process of mutual interpretation, and 
new democratic orders of being shall be 
achieved. “The ability and readiness for 
creative interaction are the most impor- 
tant characters which a human being 
can have.” 

I choose “qualitative meaning” as the 
other key phrase in Wieman’s formula- 
tion of the democratic faith. Perhaps 
we can call “creative interaction” the 
ground of democracy, and “qualitative 
meaning” its goal. “Qualitative mean- 
ing” is the peculiar enhancement which 
comes to the person who commits him- 
self to “creative interaction.” 

Perhaps by “qualitative meaning” we 
are to understand what a writer for the 
people might mean by “the Christmas 
spirit.” I find the conception somewhat 
obscure. Wieman illustrates it by re- 
ferrmg to the average American’s re- 
sponse to the Statue of Liberty — the 
“hushed reverberations” of all it repre- 
sents. So “qualitative meaning” is a 
sort of rich feeling-awareness for people 
and events in their total interrelations. 
He who finds it is said to reach the 
supreme fulfillment of life. “Therefore 
democracy must bring people to that 
degree of maturity where they taste the 


great good of qualitative meaning and 
eagerly seek it in all things.” 

As professor of religion at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Dr. Wieman has many 
ministers indebted to him for his philo- 
sophical insights. They will now wel- 
come him in the role of an ardent demo- 
crat with an urgent gospel of “creative 
interaction” and “qualitative meaning” 
for contemporary society. 

Rowand GRAY-SMITH 


Jesus In Action. By Benjamin W. Rob- 
inson. Macmillan. $1.50: 


The professor of New Testament in- 
terpretation in Chicago Theological 
Seminary presents a portrait of Jesus 
drawn from an unusual point of view. 
It is not what one might expect from 
the title, an account of the various ac- 
tivities of Jesus, but a discussion of his 
personal qualities, his methods of work 
and the substance of his teaching as 
active, positive and practical. The author 
argues that the wild accusations made 
against Jesus, that he was a mad de- 
moniac, or in league with the devil, “can 
be understood only as distorted reflec- 
tions of an actual life of great personal 
force.” 

His ethic was positive and activist. 
“To the negative correctness of conduct 
which the Old Testament enjoined he 
added a passionate enthusiasm and con- 
secration to a life of love.” In the par- 
ables of the last judgment and of the 
Good Samaritan and in other passages 
Jesus condemned the inaction of those 
who did not serve. There is no corre- 
sponding condemnation of sins of com- 
mission. Dr. Robinson, however, has 
little to say of his bitter denunciations 
of hypocrisy. 

He points out that Jesus did not teach 
an ethic of nonresistance, but that he 
opened a new era in the history of 
human morality. First there was the 
unlimited revenge sought by primitive 
man; then the restricted revenge of early 
justice, “an eye for an eye’; then a get- 
ting along peaceably with one’s fellows. 
But Jesus urged a positive attack against 
evil, but not with the weapons of evil. 
“But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you... .” It was an 
active campaign of positive goodness and 
love, not nonresistance, which Jesus 
taught. “It is as if Jesus said, “Gird on 
your weapons of love and faith and assail 
your man with all your might. The evil 
man has played the aggressor. Do you 
likewise. But let your aggressiveness be 
the aggressiveness of beneficence.’ ” 

Even his. death was a positive thing. 
He chose the course that led to the 
cross, and finally he sent his spirit on 
its way: “Father into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” 


He demanded an active discipleship 
from his followers, not a passive accept- 
ance, and he saw the human soul as 
radiant, active, outpouring. A soul can- 
not endure anything but a vigorous life. 
Anything less is mere existence. It was 
this active quality in the human soul on 
which Jesus counted to achieve the 
Kingdom. It was Peter’s enthusiastic 
confession, Zacchaeus’ wholehearted re- 
pentance, and Mary’s precious gift of 
ointment which she could not afford that 
received Jesus’ ardent commendation. 
“Their emotions and acts, at least tran- 
siently, corresponded to the constantly 
outpouring love and power of his own 
soul for men.” 

Of course, this is a one-sided portrait. 
It does not pretend to be anything else. 
But it does give us a picture that we 
need to see, especially in a day when 
some are suggesting that Christianity is 
a doctrine of servility. 

A fair criticism of Dr. Robinson’s 
portrayal of the active love of Jesus is 
that he does not carry it to its natural 
and logical conclusion which is suggested 
by such texts as “And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me,” and “Other sheep I have 
which are not of this fold; them also I 
must bring, and there shall be one fold, 
one shepherd.” While he does not put it 
into so many words, he inclines to the 
doctrine of the annihilation of the 
wicked, not by an angry God, but by the 
spiritual suicide of their own wickedness. 
The book misses a tremendous climax be- 
cause it does not carry what the author 
calls “the universalism of unlimited love” 
through to its final victory. 

The Macmillan Company is to be 
commended for putting out a book of 
this sort in an attractive format at a 
reasonable price. 

Srantey MAnnine 


New Horizons. By Frederick C. Gill. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.00. 


Much is said these days about reli- 
gion’s losing its power in people’s lives. 
But it is interesting to see how many 
people are taking their religion with a 
heartening seriousness. Never, it seems 
to those who try to appraise the con- 
temporary scene, have so many earnest 
men and women been trying to find an 
approach and a technique that will en- 
able them to find in their faith a deeper 
satisfaction or a greater help. And never 
have so many others-tried to tell how 
religion is proving for them a _ vital 
experience. 

New Horizons is another in this wealth 
of testimonies to the value of habitual 
cultivation of the inner life. The author 
is an English Methodist minister. His 
theology sometimes comes through in a 
conservative fashion, but his spirit is 
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universal, his attitude toward the basic 
ideas of religion is simple and consistent, 
his expositions frank and appealing. 

New Horizons is a small book, easy 
to hold in the hand, and its dozen chap- 
ters offer brief studies of various phases 
of everyday truths. Perhaps his chap- 
ters on “The Logic of Righteousness” 
and “The Secular Adventures of the 
Soul” are as vital as any. A good place 
for this book is on the bedside shelf, 
where it can easily serve to tranquilize 
a disturbed mind. 


Erriz McCoititum Jones 


Prayers ror Victory. Edited by G. A. 
Cleveland Shrigley. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, New York. $1.00. 


This is a collection of about eighty 
wartime prayers written by American, 
Canadian, English and other religious 
leaders. 

Happily there is no evidence of any 
intent to limit the list of contributors 
to those who share but one view of the 
present conflict. As a matter of fact, 
the collection has a scope and excellency 
that belie its title. 

Prepared for those who “will say a 
sincere prayer each day for the working 
out of God’s justice and peace among 
all men everywhere, enemies as well as 
friends, and will study and strive to- 
wards that end” this book is highly 
recommended. May it speed its pur- 
pose: “Turning men’s hearts from 
hatred, pride and greed.” 

The reviewer rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity to share the aspirations of Fos- 
dick, Holmes, Hughes, Jones, Leiper, 
Temple, Weatherhead and a host of 
others who, in this volume, write not 
words only but prayers which bear wit- 
ness to spirits searching through things 
temporal to things eternal. 

You will respond to many of the 
hopes expressed herein, and be both 
taught and blest by many passages 
which “lift us out of a discipleship 
which in easier days might last too long 
and grow too permanent . . . and make 
us apostolic in our responsibilities. . . .” 

Dovueuas Frazier 


Ric ror Cuurcu. By William A. Ma- 
guire. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Father William A. Maguire began his 
service as a chaplain in the United States 
Navy when our country entered the First 
World War. After the war, he traveled 
to China, the Philippines, and to Turkey. 
As fleet chaplain of the Pacific Fleet, he 
was at Pearl Harbor on December 7. 
Having prepared an autobiography the 
preceding fall, drawing together a record 
of his experiences of twenty-five years in 
the priesthood, he added a brief chapter 
on that horrible culminating incident, 
and so gives us a vital and timely ac- 
count of a navy chaplain’s life and duties. 

There is a salty tang to Father Ma- 
guire’s story, even in that portion which 
deals with his childhood and education 
through the period of study at the 


American College of the University of 
Louvain. On his way out of Europe in 
1914 he was suspected as a spy by Ger- 
man officers, who found a picture of him 
in the uniform of a Belgian officer. When 
the United States entered the war, he 
gained permission to enter the army as 
a chaplain, but was persuaded to enlist 
in the navy, which had greater need for 
younger men. His navy career, thus 
beginning at the age of twenty-six, has 
covered a quarter of a century involving 
two wars. 

The specialized travel opportunities of 
the navy have given Captain Maguire 
the basis for an autobiography which is 
naturally composed of high-lighted sub- 
jective episodes. These he handles with 
a skillful touch to give a most pleasant 
impression of the navy chaplain’s work 
and privileges. The heightened current 
interest in his duties adds a thrill of 
enjoyment to what would be, in any 
case, a worth-while presentation of a 
worthy man’s worthy work. The navy’s 
invitation to “see the world” has been 
fulfilled in good measure in the case of 
Father Maguire. While he is always 
and properly the priest, he spins his yarn 
with the zest of the traditional man of 
the navy. 

Cart H. Otson 


INVENTORY OF UNIVERSALIST ARCHIVES. 


An inventory of Universalist archives 
of Massachusetts has been published by 
the Historical Records Survey of the 
Works Progress Administration, and it 
may be purchased for five dollars. It is 
a stupendous work of four hundred 
eighty-nine pages, and it has been spon- 
sored by Frederic W. Cook, secretary of 
the commonwealth, by the Universalist 
Historical Society, and by the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. The 
preface is from the pen of Mary Eliza- 
beth Sanger, state supervisor. Prof. 
Alfred S. Cole of Tufts College writes 
a foreword, in which he says, “The ma- 
terial here assembled will be a mine of 
information concerning the history and 
work of the Universalist denomination 
in Massachusetts. .. . It will be a valu- 
able book for our churches, libraries, 
ministers, denominational officials and 
religious workers throughout the coun- 
try.” Maurice R. Wheeler writes an 
admirable history of Universalism in 
Massachusetts covering some fifty pages. 

The statistical summary shows that 
by 1815 Universalists had twenty-two 
churches in Massachusetts. Then came 
a rapid growth until 1845, when a total 
of one hundred forty-four churches was 
reached. Between 1845 and 1865 many 
new churches were organized, but losses 
kept the number around one hundred 
forty. The Civil War brought more 
losses, so that in 1873 there were one 
hundred nineteen churches in the state. 

General and state conventions became 
active so that between 1874 and 1894 
there was growth again until there were 
one hundred thirty-two active churches. 
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This average was kept until 1904, when © 
losses began and contmued. In 1941, 
there were seventy-nine left. The spec- 
ulations of a trained historian as to the 
causes of the rise and fall in total num- 
ber of churches are illuminating. In all, 
two hundred forty-four churches have 
been organized by the Universalist de- 
nomination in Massachusetts, of which 
32.4 per cent are alive. Apeatewisy 


Farra tHe Root. By Barbara Frances 
Fleury. Dutton. $2.50. 


A first novel, this is the story of the 
life of Father Germaine, a village priest 
in Michigan, who ministers to the people 
of the village and the surrounding coun- 
tryside over a time span of three genera- 
tions. He does so with devotion to his 
church, but with greater devotion to 
anyone in need. Those who are in need 
come to him for counsel, and the need 
is met so frequently by sitting with him © 
on his porch that a newspaper editor re- 
gards the spot as the place where all 
the news of the community breaks. 

One sees Father Germaine, undoubt- 
edly a portrait of a real priest, meeting 
a variety of personal problems without 
benefit of the technical apparatus of 
psychiatry, or any very definite school- 
ing in the so-called “art of counseling.” 
His contribution to those who seek him 
out seems to arise from their impact 
with a thoroughly good man, capable of 
listening with patience and evincing a 
genuine human sympathy. It is sheer 
artlessness of the most effective char- 
acter. 

Because of several episodes, notably 
that of Rose Bastion in love with one 
beyond the limits of her church, and 
that of Father Germaine’s intimate 
friendship with a Lutheran minister, it 
is apparent that the novel is written as 
an attempt to build a bridge of under- 
standing between two creeds. It is a 
pity that the attempt is much too 
obvious and seriously marred by senti- 


mentality. Norman D. Fruercuer 


Tur CoMPLETE SAYINGS OF JESUS. 
Arthur Hinds. The John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia. $1.00, $1.50 
and $2.00 (depending on binding) . 

In this vest-pocket book, on two hun- 
dred seventy-eight pages, are recorded 
the complete sayings of Jesus, as given 
in the King James’ version. That is 
simply what the little volume is. There 
is no attempt to group the sayings in 
chronological order, nor are there anno- 
tations. A few footnotes refer to other 
pages in the book. And of course every 
saying accredited to Jesus in the King 
James’ version is presented here. For — 
some years, this reviewer has had a copy 
of The Complete Sayings in another 
edition and it has been a valuable “re- 
fresher.” Verbally he has commended 
it to many friends; now he is happy to 
commend it in Tue Curistian LEADER. 


Donatp B. F. Horr 


By 
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Association of Universalist WWomen 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


THE DELAWARE CONFERENCE 
FOR A JUST AND 
DURABLE PEACE 


The object of conferences is that those 
who attend them should share their 
findings with others who were unable 
to be present. We sometimes speak of 
a conference as a “mountain top experi- 
ence.” It is just as likely to be “a valley 
of dry bones,” a “wilderness of decision,” 
a “Gethsemane,” or a combination of 
these. 

When study groups from various parts 
of the country met in Delaware, Ohio, 
last March to consider the basis for a 
just and durable peace, it was realized 
that “God is not mocked; for whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” War, which conquers peoples, 
gains military objectives. Peace is 
gained through putting the spirit and 
teachings of Christ into practice. The 
church, whose mission it is to help people 
to know and understand the will of 
God, is largely responsible for peace, or 
the lack of it. Diplomats draw up the 
treaties but the church can do much to 
mold the decisions they make. 

Men and women in the “church” sec- 
tion of the Delaware Conference asked 
that the Christian teachings of love, 
good will and justice be not nullified 
by hate. For how can we win peace if 
peoples burn with the spirit of revenge? 

There are many complications. For 
the approach taken by the church study 
groups, your denomination or the Chris- 
tian Century will furnish, for a few 
cents, a handbook which will be found 
to be very helpful. 

The Delaware Conference was held 
because people everywhere desire a just 
and durable peace, and now, even while 
war rages, is the time to lay the founda- 
tion for it by applying the teachings of 
Jesus. This is the way out. 

Lexis S. Marstatier 


HAVE YOU SECURED 
YOUR COPY? 


Be sure to secure your copy of the 
pamphlet, The Churches and a Just and 
Durable Peace. This may be secured 
from the Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston. Single copies, 
15 cents each; ten or more copies, 10 
cents each. Read the findings of the 
Delaware Conference and plan to make 
the theme vital in your coming year’s 
program. There is nothing more essen- 
tial or timely for your consideration just 
now. Do not wait for large groups. 
Begin your study in small groups. But 


_ begin! 
I. M. F. 


NOTICE TO STATE 
AND LOCAL TREASURERS 


The books of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women close as of July 31 this 
year. Please be sure that all money 
raised for the program of the Associa- 
tion is in the hands of the financial sec- 
retary, Mrs. Lillian C. Dunn, Hopkins 
Street, Wakefield, Mass., by that date. 


INDIANA REPORTS 


The tenth annual Friendship Lunch- 
eon of Universalist women of Indiana 
was held at Muncie on May 28. The 
tire situation naturally affected the at- 
tendance. 

The invocation was given by Mrs. 
Amos Smith of Oaklandon. Greetings and 
a welcome were given by Mrs. Bessie 
Hill, president of the Muncie A. U. W. 
Mrs. Bernece Hoover of Richmond, 
state president of the A. U. W., re- 
sponded and gave a short talk. 

Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., formerly of Dayton, Ohio, 
was the speaker of the occasion. Her 
theme was that suggested by the Na- 
tional Council of Church Women, “With 
Malice Toward None.” 

A brief history of the women’s groups 
at Richmond, Pendleton, Oaklandon, 
Indianapolis and Muncie was given. One 
group, Manchester Church at Aurora, 
had no representative. 

The program closed with music and 
the benediction. 

A board meeting followed, and a mo- 
tion to revise the state constitution, to 
conform with the national, was carried. 
The state convention will be held at the 
Salem Church, Peru, on October 2, 3 
and 4. 

On May 21, the Clara Barton Guild 
and Flower Mission of the Muncie 
church gave a supper, which was at- 
tended by eighty-five people, and pre- 
sented the pageant, “Through the Years 
with Universalist Women.” This group 
consists of business and _ professional 
women. 

Bernece Hoover 


FRIENDLY HOUSE’S 
NEW ADDRESS 


A shuffling of the rural routes running 
out of Canton, N. C., has changed the 
address of Friendly House and of Rev. 
and Mrs. George C. Boorn and Miss Ora 
Cox Gaskins to R. D. 3 instead of R. D. 
2 as heretofore. 


HERE AND THERE 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker for the Universalist Church of 
America, has been on a field trip in 
North Carolina, where she spent two 
weeks visiting parishes and discussing 
problems and programs with the various 
auxiliary groups. It is hoped to make 
Miss Bruner’s field reports in North 
Carolina the basis for a new piece of 
literature for early fall. 


Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive director 
of the Association of Universalist Women, 
was in Guilford, Maine, on June 10 and 
spoke before the Women’s Association of 
the First Universalist Church. Miss 
Folsom returned to the office on July 1 
after spending the month of June at her 
home in Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 


It was with sincere regret that the 
annual Flag Day observance at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace had, of necessity, to be 
canceled this year. North Oxford is not 
easily accessible by ordinary means of 
transportation and the gas and tire ra- 
tioning presaged too small an attendance 
to make the effort advisable. Flag Day 
has, however, become a custom of much 
significance, and it is hoped that as the 
day came and went, loyal Universalists 
kept the thought of it in mind and 
made plans for future observances. 


Program leaders who are in need of 
help along the line of the mission study 
book of the year, On This Foundation, 
by W. Stanley Rycroft, should plan 
either to attend the Northfield Mission- 
ary Conference at East Northfield, Mass., 
July 6-14, or the Institute of Church- 
manship at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, 
August 1-8. At the latter place, Miss 
Hazel V. Orton, assistant secretary of 
the Missionary Education Movement, 
will present the material and teach the 
course. This will be a rare privilege for 
Institutegoers to secure inspiration and 
help for the year’s work along the line 
of missions. 


Miss Dorothy Thomas, office secretary 
of the Association of Universalist 
Women, will be on vacation July 10-27. 


CHILDREN’S DAY AT 
STOUGHTON, MASS. 

The church was filled on Sunday fore- 
noon, June 14, with members of the 
church school and their parents and 
friends in celebration of Children’s Day. 
Calvin Morris, son of the recent pastor 
of the church, Rey. Luther G. Morris, 
had charge of the regular program. Rev. 
Leroy W. Coons, D.D., served as the 
minister and christened six babies. 
Awards for attendance were also made. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


SOME REASONS FOR A UNITED 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION ADVANCE 
IN AMERICA 


Fourteen million petty crimes are com- 
mitted each year. 

In every four homes one is touched 
by crime. 

A major crime is committed every 
twenty-two seconds, the majority of 
them by youth. 

The American army of the lawless 
enlists 4,750,000 persons. 

Our annual crime bill is $15,000,000,- 
000, which is over $100 a year for each 
citizen. As much is spent for crime as 
we spend yearly for food. 

Since December, 1941, and the en- 
trance of America into the war, juvenile 
delinquency has steadily increased. 


VACATION SCHOOL AT 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


“If only we could have a Vacation 
School at Suffolk, how much it would 
mean to the children in that commu- 
nity!” That was the beginning—a wish 
expressed early in the spring by someone 
interested in our work there. Since then 
the wish has beeome a fact and a school 
is being held July 6 to 17. 

This new venture is being financed 
with Legion of the Cross money, given 
for denominational work at Suffolk by 
Universalist Youth Fellowship groups. 
Its leader is Miss Beulah S. Cone of 
Saugus, Mass., long a teacher of Negro 
boys and girls in a kindergarten in 
Boston. Miss Cone has been enthusias- 
tic over the plan since it was first pre- 
sented to her. Mrs. Annie B. Willis, 
head of our Neighborhood House at Suf- 
folk, has been busy making preparations 
and is anticipating keenly the help which 
a new leader will be to her during the 
two weeks’ school. “I expect to learn 
a lot just watching Miss Cone and work- 
ing with her,” she wrote recently. 

Miss Cone was intimately associated 
with the Legion of the Cross when in 
its early days it was a department of 
the Y. P. C. U. It is fitting that she 
should take so active a part in this new 
project, made possible by the youth of 
1942. 


GUEST AT UNITARIAN 
INSTITUTE 


Mrs. Ernest T. Marble of Nashua, 
N. H., has been chosen by the G.S.S. A. 
to attend the Shoals Religious Education 
Institute being held this year at Lake 
Sunapee, N. H. Thus the plan in- 
augurated three years ago of “exchange 
students” between a Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist institute in the East is being 
continued. 


FIRST EVENING WORSHIP 
FERRY BEACH 


Out from the city’s toil and press, 

We come to shorelines wide and free; 

Hushed ‘neath the stars that beam and 
bless, 

We bow in forests by the sea. 


The priesthood of the darkling pines, 
Healing the soul of old lament, 
Intones a rubric’s wordless lines 

And shares the ancient sacrament. 


O God, thy glory breaketh through 
And thy deep wisdom girds our night! 
Thy mercy makes our spirit new; 
Darkness, with thee, reveals the light. 


Lifted in power with glad release, 
Send us again to toil and give! 

May patience, pity, love and peace 
Breathe in the common life we live. 


Max A. Kapp 


THEY’RE GOING TO 
FERRY BEACH 


The list of registrations for the Reli- 
gious Education Institute sponsored by 
the G. S. 8. A., July 25-August 1, is 
mounting. Letters from near-by churches, 
as well as from some at a distance, re- 
port plans for sending representatives. 

From Gloucester, Mass., there will be 
two teachers, Miss Veeder and Miss 
Shields; from Malden, two Junior teach- 
ers, Mrs. Forsythe and Mr. Tukey; from 
Everett, the newly appointed superin- 
tendent, Mr. Emerson; from Medford, 
Mrs. deWolfe. Waterville, Maine, is 
sending its Nursery Class teacher, Miss 
Harper. From Barre, Vt., in addition to 
the minister, Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 


Jr., there will be two teachers in at- 
tendance. Rev. and Mrs. Ernest T. 
Marble of Nashua, N. H., plan to be 
there with two teachers, as do also Rev. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Wyman of Oneonta, 
IN ee Yic 


CHILDREN’S FRIENDSHIP UNITS 
FOR SUMMER USE 


Some Children of America, by Meta 
R. Lindsay. Methodist Publishing 
House. 25 cents. 


All Round the World, by Charlotte A. 
Young. Methodist Publishing House. 


25 cents. 


These two units for primary children 
contain material for eight friendship 
programs each, with stories, games, 
poems and appropriate music. 


Doors Open for All, by Noreen Dunn. 
Methodist Publishing House. 25 cents. 


A book of stories, games and enrich- 
ment materials for junior sessions on 
world friendship; material for ten ses- 
sions. 


Written for additional meetings with 
primary and junior boys and girls, these 
booklets will be helpful to those plan- 
ning for church school, weekday or va- 
cation school. 


We're All Americans. Teacher’s Man- 
ual No. 2. Elementary Schools. Council 
Against Intolerance in America, Lincoln 
Building, New York City. 

Written for public schoolteachers, all 
leaders and parents of children will find 
here valuable helps in creating apprecia- 
tion between children of varying racial 
backgrounds. Ten stories are included, 
a book list and suggestions for exhibits 
and activities. This will be especially 
useful in planning for friendship pro- 
grams on Negroes, Chinese or refugees, 
and for home reading in the family. 


The G. S. S. A. has a supply of this 
excellent manual and will be glad to 
send one, free of charge, to any person 
requesting it. 


WHAT THE BAPTISTS SAY 


“Business cannot go on as usual dur- 
ing these war times. It must accomplish 
more. So must the church put forth 
greater effort than ever before to equip 
leaders for their places when this war is 
over. More than ever the Summer In- 
stitute is needed as a training camp if 
we are to see a better world tomorrow.” 
This paragraph appears in the folder 
describing the New England Baptist 
Conference at Ocean Park, Maine, a 
near neighbor to Ferry Beach. 
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Hii the Worldover Press 


SWEDISH HAVEN FOR 
STARVING CHILDREN 


StockHotm. As one of Europe’s few 
remaining neutrals, Sweden is today 
spontaneously shouldering part of the 
tremendous job of succoring the children 
of less fortunate neighbors. Already 
more than thirteen thousand pinched 
and nerve-racked Finnish children 
whose families, because of the death or 
disablement of the breadwinners, can no 
longer support them, are finding at last 
good food and stable surroundings in 
Swedish foster homes. By midsummer 
there will be twenty thousand. So far 
there are more places offered in Swedish 
families than there are children to fill 
them, because of transportation difficul- 
ties from Finland to Sweden. 

Typical of the spontaneous gestures 
of help that Swedes are making to their 
suffermg neighbors is the case of the 
little town of two hundred sixty peo- 
ple near Trelleborg. The farmers of 
this community, on their own initiative, 
chipped in together and from their own 
pockets raised enough money to care for 
ten Finnish children for a year. They 
fixed over their empty schoolhouse as 
a hostel, and two Swedish-speaking 
Finns have come to take charge of the 
home. 

From all over Sweden from far north 
to extreme south come offers from fami- 
lies to take in one or more children. In 
the Stockholm office of the Child Help 
Committee, these offers are matched 
with incoming children. A map on the 
wall is dotted with pins, each one show- 
ing a community in which children have 
been settled. Sick children are placed 
in Swedish hospitals. A large tubercu- 
losis institute has been opened to them. 
Money for their transportation and care 
is being raised through voluntary con- 
tributions. Special collections made at 
Christmas parties brought in many 
thousands of crowns, while from promi- 
nent business firms come generous 
donations. 

The condition of most of the children 
when they arrive is tragic. There have 
been cases of seven-year-old boys weigh- 
ing only 26 pounds! Many of them 
have been moved about from place to 
place in Finland, often under such bad 
conditions that they have finally become 
apathetic to what goes on about them. 
But the care they receive in Swedish 
homes soon brings improvement, and 
within fourteen days the change is gen- 
erally marked. At first great care has 
to be taken with their feeding, since 
they are so undernourished that their 
systems could not stand a heavy diet at 
once. It is not long, however, before 
the peaceful surroundings and gradually 
increased diet bring new luster into dull 
eyes and color into pinched cheeks. 
“Caretakers” from the central office 
travel about from home to home helping 


the children to adapt themselves to their 
new surroundings and giving the families 
assistance in the many little problems 
that arise. Bonds of friendship and 
affection grow up between the children 
and their foster parents, so that the chil- 
dren receive not only material succor, 
but also, what is just as important for 
them, the sense of stability and security 
which their devastated homes in Finland 
could not afford them. Correspondence 
between foster parents in Sweden and 
parents in Finland is carried on through 
interpreters. 

Sweden has already taken in many 
Belgian children, and has offered asylum 
to a number of French children if trans- 
portation can be arranged. The task is 
immense, for the physical and mental 
health of almost an entire European 
generation is at stake. Europe’s few re- 
maining neutrals cannot hope to do it 
all, but they are doing their best, and 
Sweden is wholeheartedly leading the 
way. 


INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVES 
GROW IN ASIA 


New York. The age-old bond be- 
tween India and China may soon be 
strengthened by the establishment in 
India of industrial co-operatives of the 
sort which have been playing a key part 
in China’s economic resistance during 
the last three years. The establishment 
of industrial co-operatives in India may 
prove to be a spectacular economic life 
line flung by one great oriental nation 
to another. 

“Indusco,” representing Chinese In- 
dustrial Co-operatives in the United 
States, has already been in communica- 
tion with such outstanding Indian 
leaders as Gandhi and Nehru. Nehru 
has strongly endorsed the co-operatives 
in China, commending them not only 
for their valuable contribution to China’s 
economy at war, but also as laying the 
foundation of a real people’s democracy 
in China. 

Indian representatives in the United 
States point out that India, with almost 
90 per cent of her established industry 
within two hundred miles of Calcutta 
where the Japanese invasion would strike 
first, faces much the same problem as 
did China when the Japanese took over 
the coastal areas where 90 per cent of 
Chinese industry was located. China’s 
answer, when faced with the loss of this 
industrial plant, was to set up thousands 
of co-operative workshops. These have 
the advantage of being decentralized, 
so that although individual units may 
be destroyed, total production is little 
affected. A similar organization of many 
small, co-operative units, easily moved 
from place to place, would also be a 
valuable asset to Indian economic tre- 
sistance should her great industrial cen- 
ter be captured or destroyed. 


The industrial co-operatives in China 
are showing new growth. Plans for 
setting up with American funds a 
new Industrial Co-operative Depot in 
Likiang, Northwestern Yunnan, on the 
supply route being built to Sadiya in 
India, have been announced by the 
American committee. Although the 
route has not been completed and can 
now be traversed by mule only, the co- 
operatives will be set up to meet the 
needs of the heavy traffic when it is 
established. The growth of co-opera- 
tives in this area would also serve to 
bring together the various tribes of 
Lolos, Tibetans, Yuetungs, and others 
living near the proposed route, and 
would bring them into closer friendship 
with the other peoples of China and 
help to unite them in the struggle for 
freedom from the Japanese. 


Co-operatives already established in 
China are being called upon to supply 
an ever greater amount of materials and 
supplies for the country. Recently they 
undertook the manufacture of blankets, 
a new industry for China, since most 
blankets had: been imported previously. 


HAVANA INHERITS DIAMOND 
CUTTING INDUSTRY 


Havana. Because of the immigra- 
tion of Belgian and Dutch diamond 
cutters from their homelands now occu- 
pied by the Nazis, Cuba is rapidly be- 
coming an important diamond-cutting 
center. Many young Cubans are learn- 
ing the trade, and already about thirty 
karats of diamonds are being exported 
to the United States and to Great Brit- 
ain weekly. It is stated that in six 
months there will be as many as five 
hundred native Cuban diamond cutters 
working in this new industry. 


INDIA’S CHRISTIAN BATTALION 


Bompay. The Indian Army has con- 
stituted its first Christian Battalion. 
Never before has the army permitted 
recruiting of any special armed force 
among Christians, as such; but now the 
measure has been taken because of the 
“unconditional support which the Chris- 
tian community has given to the gov- 
ernment in the present war.” The re- 
cruiting program was launched at a 
meeting near Lahore, and both Protes- 
tant and Catholic representatives par- 
ticipated. The camp where recruiting 
started was only a short distance away 
from this initial meeting, and the switch 
from exhortation at the meeting to 
actual recruiting was only a matter of 
minutes. Resolutions asking that a 
special Christian Battalion be formed 
have been passed in recent months in 
numerous Christian gatherings. Details 
of the entire program, or of the disposi- 
tion of these forces, are still Jacking. 
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MORRIS ROBINSON 
CALLED TO NEWARK 


The Universalist Church of the Re- 
deemer, Newark, N. J., which has been 
without a minister for the last year fol- 
lowing the resignation of Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, has now called to the pastorate 
Rev. Morris Reed Robinson of Annis- 
quam, Mass. 

Mr. Robinson was born in 1904 in 
Bangor, Maine. His family has for sev- 
eral generations been prominent in 
Maine affairs—his father a member of 
the City Council in Bangor, his grand- 
father a member of the State Legisla- 


ture and Mayor of Bangor at one time, 
his great-grandfather a trustee of the 
University of Maine. 

Mr. Robinson himself was educated 
in the public schools of Bangor, gradu- 
ating from the high school with honors. 
He then went to the University of 
Maine, from which he graduated with 
the degree of bachelor of science in edu- 
cation. Other educational activities 
which he pursued included a course in 
the Normal School at Gorham, Maine, 
from which he graduated, and _ special 
study at Harvard University in the 
Musie Department. For a time he served 
as supervisor of music in the schools of 
Bangor, was principal of the Training 
School in the Gorham Normal, and acted 
as educational adviser in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps for two years, from 
which he resigned in 1939 to enter the 
School of Religion at Tufts College. 

Mr. Robinson says that what really 
determined him to enter the ministry 
was the “devoted service of the officers 
in the camps where I was stationed, and 
the very evident spiritual bewilderment 
and need I felt all about me.” 


Mr. Robinson graduated from Tufts 
College this spring, with a degree of 
bachelor of sacred theology. During his 
years at Tufts, he also served as minis- 
ter of the Third (Annisquam) Parish 
in Gloucester. He is at present presi- 
dent of the Cape Ann Parsons’ Club, 
which is the ministerial association of 
the section; vice-president of the Village 
Hall Association (the governing board 
of the Community Hall property); a 
member of the library board; a member 
of the corporation of the Gloucester 
Sawyer Free Library; and acting district 
air-raid warden for the Annisquam sec- 
tion of Gloucester. 

During the three years of his pastorate 
in Annisquam, his parish has gained 
some interesting and distinguished mem- 
bers, among them Dr. Leonard Car- 
michael, president of Tufts; Dr. David 
Mussy, professor emeritus of history at 
Columbia University; Dr. William 
Langer of Harvard; Prof. S. Foster 
Damon of Brown, and George Copeland, 
the pianist. 

Mrs. Robinson was also born in 
Maine, and was educated at Lasell 
Seminary in Auburndale, Mass. Her 
primary interest is in her home and in 
helping her husband discharge his duties. 
The Robinsons have two boys, David 
and Jonathan. David is twelve, Jona- 
than ten. 

The Newark church considers itself 
fortunate in having secured Mr. Robin- 
son, for on his two visits to the parish 
he has revealed himself to be a forceful 
speaker, with a pleasing personality, and 
a man with many live ideas as to the 
obligations and possibilities of a city 
church. 

The Robinsons will move to Newark 
in August of this year, that Mr. Robin- 
son may be ready to take up his work 
in the church the first Sunday after 
Labor Day. 


WALTER KELLISON ORDAINED 


Walter E. Kellison was ordained into 
the Christian ministry and installed as 
minister of the Universalist Society of 
Saco and Biddeford, Maine, at a meeting 
held May 31. Rev. Weston A. Cate, 
D. D., of Auburn, Maine, in his sermon 
urged men to work together toward the 
ideals of Christianity. He urged them 
to think of God in realistic terms rather 
than as a spiritual concept little con- 
cerned in human affairs. Rev. Kenneth 
C. Hawkes, superintendent of churches 
for Maine, gave the call to worship and 
the prayer of ordination. Rev. Francis 
Walch of Yarmouth read the Scripture 
and gave the invocation. Rey. George 
W. Sias gave the charge to the minister. 
Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey of Portland 


gave the right hand of fellowship and 
the permission for ordination. The act 
of installation was performed by King 
Woodman, vice-president of the board of 
trustees of the Biddeford church, and 
the charge to the people was given by 
Rev. Ward R. Clarke of the Unitarian 
church of Saco. Hugh Caldwell of the 
Biddeford church sang. 

Mr. Kellison was born and reared in 
Lumberport, W. Va. In 1933, he en- 
tered Alderson-Broaddus College in 
Philippi, W. Va., and later transferred to 
Salem College, Salem, W. Va., from 
which he received the bachelor of arts 
degree in 1937. While he was a student 
there, he was assistant to the head of 
the English Department. 

Then he matriculated at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School of Rochester, 
N. Y. At that time he was assistant 
director of religious education at the 
First Unitarian Church. He later went 
to the Theological School at St. Law- 
rence University, Canton, N. Y. While 
a student there, he ministered to the 
Universalist church at Henderson. He 
completed his course in Canton prior to 
going to Biddeford in February of this 
year. He received his bachelor of di- 
vinity degree at the recent commence- 
ment there. 

He was recently married to Miss Doris 
E. McBride of Oswego, N. Y. 


URBANA’S EIGHTY-THIRD 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Urbana, Ill., church observed its 
eighty-third anniversary Sunday, June 21. 

Rev. Argyl E. Houser chose “Our 
Earth Watch” as his sermon topic for 
the regular Sunday service at 11 a. m. 
Immediately after, dinner was served in 
the church basement under the direction 
of the A. U. W. Several short talks were 
given during the dinner, followed by the 
main program in the church auditorium 
at 2 p. m. 

High lights of the program were a 
history of the church by Mrs. Frank 
Somers, greetings from the state board 
by Mrs. Albert Henneges of Peoria, and 
a message by Dr. Ernest Davis, presi- 
dent of the Illinois board of Universalist 
churches. 

Music was furnished by Miss Alethea 
Foster and Mrs. Alicebeth Sonderskov, 
Mrs. Don Carroll, Mrs. Essel Dillavau, 
and the regular orchestra of the church. 

Mrs. Parker Wheeler read letters from 
friends and members of the church who 
were unable to be present. One of 
special interest was from Rev. Ray D. 
Cranmer of California, former pastor of 
the church, who also ministered to the 
inner man by sending avocadoes for 
salad for the dinner. Private Glenn 
Stahl sent greetings from Louisiana. 
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Another feature was the reading of an 
honor roll of the men of the church in 
service by Moderator Dwight Thornton. 

Mrs. Joe Gorman of Pennsylvania 
reminisced about former years in the life 
of the church. Miss Edna Bunn of 
Decatur, granddaughter of one of the 
pioneer ministers of the church, Rev. 
David P. Bunn, was present and played 
some of her grandfather’s favorite music. 

The general committee in charge of 
the program consisted of Mrs. Frank 
Somers, Mrs. F. L. Bills, Miss Minnie 
Jaques, Miss Grace Higgins, and Rev. 
A. E. Houser. 


LEEDY-BALLOU 


One of the most beautiful weddings 
of the season was that of Miss Elizabeth 
Ballou, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Frank 
W. Ballou of Washington, to Ralph 
Gordon Leedy, an ensign of the U. S. 
Navy. It took place at the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, 4:30 p. m., 
June 22, and was followed by a recep- 
tion at the Community Hall in Wesley 
Heights. This had been planned for the 
Ballou garden, but was changed because 
of threatening weather. 

The church was beautifully decorated, 
Dr. Seth R. Brooks performed the cere- 
mony, and Jerome Graham officiated at 
the organ. Mrs. Ross, a friend of the 
family, rendered two solos before the 
ceremony. 

There were six young naval officers as 
ushers, six beautiful girls as bridesmaids, 
an attractive maid of honor, and Dr. 
Ballou to give away the bride. A 
brother of the groom, a naval officer, 
was his best man. 

The church was crowded and among 
the out-of-town guests were Mrs. Fay 
and James B. Knapp of New York, sister 
and brother of Mrs. Ballou, and the 
parents of the groom, who came from 
Oregon for his graduation at the Naval 
Academy and the wedding. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Expectations that this would be a dull 
season at the Beach are not being ful- 
filled, judging by the rate at which re- 
quests for accommodations have been 
coming in since the Ferry Beacher went 
into circulation last month. The beach 
wagon is going to be very helpful to 
those who travel by train and bus. 

Bob Arms and Jack Thiemann of 
Peoria, Ill, and Thomas Burney of 
Little Falls, N. Y:, traveled long dis- 
tances to take their places on the Quillen 
staff. 

Rey. Walter E. Kellison, minister of 
the Biddeford Universalist church, con- 
ducted his church school’s annual picnic 
at Ferry Beach on June 28. Mr. Kelli- 
son will preach in the grove on Sunday, 
August 30. 

Confidence in the present administra- 
tion is seen in the report of the nominat- 
ing committee, Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, 
chairman, which places on the ballot the 
names of the incumbent officers headed 


by Dr. Roger F. Etz, president. The 
other nominees are Dr. Weston A. Cate 
for vice-president, Audessa A. Newbegin 
for treasurer, Robert F. Needham for 
secretary, and Frederick N. Allen, direc- 
tor for three years. On July 21 Mr. 
Needham will have completed ten years 
as secretary and house manager of the 
F. B. P. A., a record for continual serv- 
ice in the 40-year history of the organ- 
ization. 

Persons interested in hiring the Hin- 
denlang, Headley or DeMone Cottages 
should communicate with the secretary, 
The Quillen, Saco, Maine, at once. Mrs. 
W. A. Alexander has rented Tower Cot- 
tage to Mr. and Mrs. Michael C. Fischer 
of Carmel, N. Y., for July and August. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
IN WASHINGTON 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
organization of the Universalist Society 
in Washington will be celebrated by 
church services January 10 and 17, 1943, 
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at which Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., and 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins will be the 
preachers, and by an anniversary ban- 
quet, Monday, January 18. M. W. 
Lewis, former moderator, Mrs. W. H. 
McGlauflin, Mrs. Henry A. Abbott, 
Mrs. W. H. Waggener, Dr. van Schaick 
and Dr. Brooks are the committee in 
charge. 


KANSAS NOTES 


Rev. Donald B. King, pastor of the 
Junction City, Kan., church, christened 
his own son and three other children on 
Children’s Sunday, June 14. Mrs. Al- 
bert D. Bell of Hutchinson spent the 
week end in Junction City to be present 
at the christening service. One new 
member was received into the church. 


Sunday and Monday, June 14 and 15, 
Mr. King, who is also superintendent of 
the Kansas Universalist Convention, 


made a visit of inspection to the church 
in Hutchinson. Dr. Albert D. Bell is 
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pastor there. Mrs. King accompanied 
him. 

Miss Ella Benscheidt of Hutchinson is 
visiting in Montreal, Canada. En route 
she visited Rev. and Mrs. Albert W. 
Altenbern in Woodsville, N. H. Mr. 
Altenbern was minister at Hutchinson at 


one time. 


THE REAMON CELEBRATION 


A series of short, crisp, witty speeches, 
an attendance of two hundred sixty at the 
dinner, a purse for the pastor of five hun- 
dred dollars, and devout thanksgiving 
that he had not accepted various calls to 
other cities, marked the celebration June 
15 of the tenth anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the pastorate of Rev. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon, D. D., at Betts Memorial 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y. Rev. Fred C. 
Leming, D.D., was the witty toast- 
master. Besides representatives of 
various departments of the church, ad- 
dresses were made by Dean John 
Murray Atwood, president of the New 
York State Convention, Rev. Harold 
H. Niles of Watertown, H. W. Smith of 
the parish, and Rev. Ray F. Jenney of 
the Presbyterian church. 


POLSON GOES TO ALABAMA 


Rey. Carl A. Polson, D.D., who has 
ministered to the Shinn Memorial 
Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., for the 
past four and one-half years, has ac- 
cepted a call to the United Protestant 
Church of Thorsby, Ala., a church under 
the jurisdiction of the Alabama Congre- 
gational Christian Conference. He be- 
gan his ministry there May 17. On June 
10, the church tendered Dr. and Mrs. 
Polson a reception at Thorsby Institute. 
Addresses of welcome were made by 
Mrs. J. H. Goddard, Rev. Titus Aldridge, 
pastor of the Baptist church, and Mr. 
Blikkensderfer (in behalf of the city). 
Mrs. Polson was presented with a beau- 
tiful bouquet of lilies. Over two hun- 
dred people were present. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


NEW MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 1,107. 
Alabama. Brewton, 3. 
District of Columbia. 

Georgia. Pine Park, 1. 


Washington, 1. 


Illinois. Chicago, 1; Clinton, 1; Ur- 
bana, 4. 
Indiana. Manchester, 2; Muncie, 15. 


Kansas. Junction City, 1. 

Maine. Bangor, 1; Caribou, 11; Lew- 
iston, 2; Oakland, 6; Rockland, 5. 

Massachusetts. Abington, 4; Fram- 
ingham, 7; Lynn, 13; Wakefield, 3. 

New York. Little Falls, 7; Middle- 
town, 3; Oneonta, 6. 

Ohio. Akron, 7; Norwalk, 3. 

Wisconsin. Wausau, 5. 

Total, 1,219. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 90. 
Connecticut. Hartford, 3. 
District of Columbia. Washington, 4. 


Illinois. Chicago, 11; Stockton, 2. 

Indiana. Manchester 1, Muncie, 5. 

Kansas. Hutchinson, 3; Junction 
City, 4. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION 
June 22 to September 12 


For announcement and information, 
address the 
Summer Session, Tufts College, 
Medford, Mass. 
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Maine. Bangor, 11; Oakland, 10; 
Pittsfield, 19; Portland (Congress 
Square) , 16; Westbrook, 21. 

Massachusetts. Abington, 8; Assi- 
nippi, 5; Arlington, 4; Boston (Grove 
Hall) , 5; Canton, 3; Chelsea, 9; Fram- 
ingham, 7; Gloucester, 7; Malden, 11; 
Stoughton, 6; Swampscott, 8; Wake- 
field, 3. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis, 1. 

New York. Auburn, 2; Middleport, 1; 
Middletown, 6; Oneonta, 8; Ridgeway, 
ib de 

Ohio. Columbus, 1; Norwalk, 5. 

Pennsylvania. Athens, 2. 

Vermont. Derby Line, 6. 

Wisconsin. Wausau, 9. 

Total, 329. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., and 
Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D.D., at- 
tended the sessions of the General Coun- 
cil of Congregational Christian Churches 
at Durham, N. H., June 17-24, as fra- 
ternal delegates from the Universalist 
Church of America. 


John Smith Lowe, Jr., of Rockland, 
Maine, son of the former general super- 
intendent, is now in the U.S. Army. He 
is attached to the Signal Corps and is 
stationed at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


Rev. J. Lonsdale Dowson has been 
elected to continue as pastor for the fifth 
year of our church in Canton, Mass. 


Prof. Elmo A. Robinson of the San 
José State College in California was 
married on June 14 to Prof. Elizabeth 
Magers of the Department of Physiology 
at Vassar College. The ceremony was 
read by Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken 
of Vassar, assisted by Dr. J. Howard 
Howson. Professor Robinson has been 
in New York this spring, but expects to 
return to California sometime during the 
summer. 


Miss Margaret Winchester of the 
G.S.S. A. staff spent two weeks recently 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 


The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


JULY 4, 1942 


- with her parents, Dr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
S. Winchester, in Newtown, Conn. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., assisted at 
the services in Washington, June 21, and 
preached in the Unitarian church at 
Waltham, Mass., June 28. He also 
christened Lynn, the infant daughter of 
Rey. and Mrs. Francis G. Ricker. Mrs. 
van Schaick and Capt. and Mrs. Law- 
rence Ricker of New York were present. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp on June 21 pre- 
sented his resignation as minister of the 
Universalist church in Rochester, N. Y., 
to accept the post of Richardson pro- 
fessor in the Theological School at St. 
Lawrence University. Mr. and Mrs. 


Kapp are now at their cottage near 
Marstons Mills, Cape Cod. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, 
Calif., was elected president of her class 
at Smith College at the forty-fifth re- 
union this year. Miss Bissell visited 
Brookline to see her cousins, and Win- 
chester to see Dr. and Mrs. Cummins, 
and then returned at once to the Pacific 
Coast. 


Rey. L. Ward Brigham, D.D., has 
accepted a call to our church in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. He will move there 
August 1. 


Dr. Paul H. Vieth, formerly of the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, now professor of religious educa- 
tion at Yale, was a recent visitor at the 
G. 8. S. A. office. Dr. Vieth was en 
route to Durham, N. H., to attend the 
biennial session of the General Council 
of Congregational Christian Churches. 


Elwood J. Way of Washington, a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Universalist Church of America and a 
trustee of the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church, has been commissioned a 
lieutenant-colonel in the U. S. Army 
and made a member of the new spe- 
cialists’ division formed to replace army 
officers on duty in Washington. 


Major Theodore Whitney (U.S. A.), 
who has been stationed in Washington, 
has been transferred to New York City 
and his office will be Room 5518, 55th 
Floor, Empire State Building, and his 
temporary residence, the Lambs Club, 
44th Street. 


Rev. and Mrs. Albert C. Niles of 
South Weymouth and Weymouth, Mass., 
announce the birth of a son, David 
Paine. 


Rev. William E. Gardner of North 
Weymouth, Mass, was recently elected 
president of the Weymouth Ministers’ 
Association. 


OLD LEADERS WANTED 


Rev. J. Richard Sneed of the First Method- 
ist Church of Shenandoah, Iowa, would like 
to get a file of The Christian Leader for the 
past five years. Anyone willing to give old 
numbers to Mr, Sneed will please advise him 
or the editor. 


Rev. J. W. McKnight of Clinton, Il., 
has contributed an interesting series of 
articles to the Dewitt County Observer, 
Illinois, on “Do You Believe in Serf- 
dom,” a study of race problems. 


Rev. Everett M. Baker, D.D., execu- 
tive vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, has accepted the 
call of the First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland, Ohio (Universalist-Unitar- 
ian), to become pastor in succession to 
Rev. Dilworth Lupton, D.D. He will 
begin work September 1. 


In addition to Dr. Frederic W. Perkins 
and Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, ecumeni- 
cal delegates to the biennial session of 
the General Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches, held at Durham, 
N. H., recently, Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, 
superintendent of Universalist churches 
for New Hampshire, and Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, executive director of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church of America, repre- 
sented Universalists. 


Mrs. Daniel E. Taylor completed the 
work which she did for the “Volunteers 
for Universalism” at Headquarters, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, on May 30. Mrs. 
Taylor has reopened her tearoom and 
guest house at Sugar Hill, N. H. 


Rev. and Mrs. LeRoy A. Congdon of 
Wakefield, Mass., announce the birth of 


a son, David Manson, June 5. 


Obituary 
MRS. HARRIET H. WARE 


Mrs. Harriet H. Ware of 113 Central Avenue, 
Hyde Park, Mass., died on June 10. She was 
nearly ninety-three years of age. Funeral serv- 
ices for her were held in the Richardson Chapel, 
Dorchester, on Saturday afternoon, June 13, with 
Rey. Leroy W. Coons, D.D., officiating. The 
committal service and burial were in Harmony 
Grove Cemetery, Salem, Mass. Mrs. Ware was 
all her life a loyal and devoted Universalist. For 
many years she worshiped in the Swampscott 
Universalist church. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred to Maine, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. 

Transferred to Vermont, Rev. Charles Legal. 

Renewed license (one year) of Dana E. 
Klotzle. 

Noted acceptance of David D. Rose by Central 
Fellowship Committee. 


Carl A. Hempel, Secretary 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted the transfer of Ralph P. Boyd from 
Ohio. 

Transferred Gordon C. Reardon to Maine. 

Transferred Carl A. Polson to Alabama. 

Accepted the transfer of David D. Rose from 
Massachusetts to Indiana on account of the fail- 
ure of the Indiana Fellowship Committee to act. 


Esther A. Richardson, Secretary 


FERRY BEACH LADIES’ AID 
ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Ladies’ Aid Association will be held at 
the Quillen, Saco, Maine, Friday, August 7, 
1942, at 2 p. m., for the receiving of reports, the 
election of officers and directors, and the transac- 
tion of any other business that may legally come 
before it. 

Mabel M. Carter, Secretary 
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FERRY BEACH PaRK ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The sixth annual meeting of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association of the Universalist Church 
(incorporated 1936) will be held at the Quillen, 
Saco, Maine, Monday, August 3, 1942, at 1:45 
p. m., for the receiving of reports, the election 
of officers and one director for three years, and 
transaction of any business that may legally 
come before it. 

The Nominating Committee, acting under the 
new bylaw provisions, has reported its slate to 
the clerk of the corporation, who will “furnish 
a ballot to any member entitled to vote on re- 
quest any time up to the business of election at 
the annual meeting.’”” Members not expecting 
to attend the meeting may secure a ballot from 
the assistant deputy clerk, Virginia Dunlap, The 
Quillen, Saco, Maine. 


THE NORTHOVER PRESS 


vy, 
uy 


221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone KENmore 9321 


Printers Binders 


Visit Murray Grove 


Vacation at the 
Shrine of Universalism 


Season: July 26 — September 7 
Very reasonable rates 


For information write Arthur Olson 
68 Maple Street, Danbury, Conn. 


Combined Institute — 
U.Y.F., A.U.W., G.S.S.A. 
July 26 to August 2 
Capable faculty 


Write Mrs. H. M. Gehr 
360 E. Meehan St., Philadelphia, Penn‘ 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 
Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 
tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


between New Court House and State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


. $1.50-1.75 
2.25-2.50 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath. . . . 


L. H. TORREY, President 
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In WAR or in PEACE This 
Work MUST Go On! 


In an order issued by the War Department, May 6, 
barring the figuring of advertising as a legitimate ex- 
pense in war contracts, there is this most significant excep- 
tion: The order said that allowance is made for “certain 


kinds of advertising of an industrial or institutional char- 


‘acter, placed in trade or technical journals, not primarily 


with the object of selling particular products, but essen- 
tially for the purpose of offering financial support to such 
trade or technical journals, because they are of value for 
the dissemination of trade and technical information for 
In other words, both the United States 
Government and industry in wartime recognize the abso- 


the industry.” 


lute necessity of keeping going those special magazines 
that disseminate specialized forms of knowledge and do 
not and never did and never will pay their way without 
some kind of subsidy. It is important to our welfare that 
the magazines about steel and rubber and cotton and wool 
go on, war or no war, more important in wartime than in 
peacetime. OUR RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE IS A TECH- 
NICAL MAGAZINE OF THE HIGHEST ORDER, FOR 
IT PROMOTES THE TECHNIQUE OF LIVING THE 
GOOD LIFE AND MAKING THE WORLD A BETTER 
PLACE IN WHICH TO LIVE. 


So, then, let’s all dig in and give THE CHRISTIAN 
LEADER all the support it needs this hard year. From 
every state in our Zion let there come adequate support 


for the Universalist ministry of the printed word. 


To help disseminate the ideals of religion in this present world, here 
is my gift to the 1942-43 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


SUSTAINING FUND 
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Crackling 


At midnight the knocker sounded at 
the pearly gates. 

“Who is it?” asked St. Peter, disturbed 
from his celestial rest. 

“Tt is J,” was the answer. 

“Go on back to earth,” retorted St. 
Peter, “we have enough schoolteachers 
already.” — Pontiac (Illinois) Kiwanis 
News. 


~“T want some grapes for my sick hus- 
band. Do you know if any poison has 
been sprayed on these you have?” 

“No, ma’am; you'll have to get that 
at the druggist’s.’— The Watchman- 
Examiner. 

The mother of William Jennings Bryan 
came to hear her son deliver one of his 
first important speeches. Mr. Bryan out- 
did himself. 

After the meeting he sought her out 
and inquired, “Well, mother, what did 
you think of it?” 

“Why, William,” she replied, “it 
seemed to me you didn’t improve all 
your opportunities.” 

“How do you mean, mother?” asked 
the boy orator. 

“Why,” said the frank old lady, “it 
seemed to me that you had several 
opportunities to sit down before you 
did.”—Wall Street Journal. 


A rookie in the cavalry was told to re- 
port to the lieutenant. 

“Private Rooney,” said the officer, 
“take my horse down and have. him 
shod.” 

For three hours the lieutenant waited 
for his horse. Then, impatiently, he sent 
for Rooney. 

“Private Rooney,” he said, “where is 
that horse I told you to have shod?” 

“Oh!” gasped the private, growing pale 
around the gills, “Oh! Did you say 
shod?”—Advance. 


“You haven’t missed church in eleven 
years. I’d hardly have thought you a 
religious man.” 

“I’m not particularly, but it’s great to 
watch one man speak and keep two 
hundred women quiet!”—Grit. 


“Now smile nicely at that girl over 
there, young man,” ordered the pho- 
tographer who was lining up the stu- 
dents for a class picture. 

“Aw, heck, that’s my sister,” was the 
disgusted reply.—Selected. 


“Mac, would you like a little of some- 
thing Scotch—the real thing?” 

“Well, now—I—never—” 

“Of course you would. Mary, bring 
out that pot of Dundee marmalade.”— 
Indianapolis News. 


